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Lake Tiberias Attack 


A* attack 
forces regular 


army forces on Syrian territory on the 
shore of Lake on the 
night of December 11, 1955, was con- 
by the Security Council on 
January 19. Casualties in those opera- 
tions totaled killed, nine 
wounded and missing on 
the Syrian side, and six killed and ten 
wounded on the Israeli side. 


by Israeli regular army 


against Syrian 


east liberias 


demned 


fifty-six 
thirty-two 


In a unamiously adopted resolu 
tion, the Council termed the attack a 
flagrant violation of the cease-fire pro- 
visions of resolution of July 15 
1948, of of the General 
Armistice between 
and Syria, 
under the 
of France 


its 
the 
Agreement 
and of 
Charter 
termed 


terms 
Israel 
Israel's obligations 
The representative 
the the 

adopted the 


resolution 


strongest one ever by 


Council on such a matter 
It held that the 
in no justified by 


Israeli action was 


way interference by 
the Syrian authorities with Israeli ac 
tivities on Lake Tiberias in contraven 
tion of the the armistice 
and it reminded Israel that 
had condemned 
action in breach of the Gen 
Armistice Agreements, whether 
of retalia 
Israel to take 
prevent 


terms of 
agreement 
the 
military 


Council already 
eral 
or not undertaken by way 
tion, and had called on 
effective to 
actions 

The Council grave 
concern at the Israel to 
comply with its obligations and called 
on it the future, 
fault of which the Council 
to consider what further measures 
the Charter required 


maintain or restore the peace.’ 


measures such 


ex pressed its 


failure of 


“in de- 
will have 


to do so in 


under are to 


It called on the parties to comply 
with their obligations to respect the 
armistice and the 
demilitarized zone; requested the Chief 
of the Truce Supervision Organization 


demarcation line 


to pursue his suggestions for improv 
the of Lake 


ing the situation in area 
Tiberias without prejudice to the 
rights positions of the 
parties and to report to the Council 
as appropriate on the 
efforts: called on the parties to arrange 
the Chief of Staff imme 


diate exchange of all military prison 


claims and 


success of his 


with for an 


ers; and called on them to cooperate 
with the Chief of Staff in this and all 
other respects, to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Armistice Agreement in 
good faith, and in particular to make 
full use of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission’s machinery in the interpreta- 
tion and application of its provisions 

The resolution had been submitted 
jointly by France, the United King- 
dom and the United States and had 
been revised somewhat to take ac 
count of some of the views of other 
members. By a majority vote, it was 
given priority in the voting 
draft resolution sponsored by 
another 


over a 
Yugo 
submitted by the 
U.S.S.R. and based on a proposal by 
Syria, which first brought the 
plaint to the Council on December 13 

Both the Yugoslav Soviet 
Union draft resolutions well as 
amendments to 
contained 


slavia and 


com 


and 
the 


provisions 


Iranian three 
power proposal 
regarding the payment of compensa 
tion to Syria, but none of 
put to the vote after the 
adoption of the American-British 
French proposal. Originally Syria had 
but 


these was 


unanimous 


asked not only for compensation 
Israel 
the 


for economic sanctions against 
and for 
United Nations 

The 
eight meetings at 
complaint had 
several statements made by the repre 
sentatives of both Israel Syria 
The latter stated that, while he 
not pressing for a vote on his original 
proposal, that draft 


standing in the Council until the op 


Israel’s expulsion from 
after 
Syrian 
with 


Council’s action came 
the 


discussed 


which 
been 


and 
was 


“would remain 
portune moment.” 

Ur. Hammarskjold’s Journey 
ener cen ge DaG HAM 
tJ MARSKJOLD left Headquarters on 
January 15 for a six-weeks trip during 


will Member 
the first 


which he visit sixteen 


countries, for 


the 


around 


some of them 
time. The first half of trip will 
take Mr. Hammarskjold the 
Middle East, starting with Greece and 
Turkey and then going on to ( 
Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, Beirut, Teheran 
Damascus, Bagdad Karachi. On 
February 1, the Secretary-General will 
be at Bangalore for the opening of a 
of 


airo 


and 


session the Economic Commission 


for Asia and the Far East. He will 
spend some time in India, visit three 
Southeast Asian countries and wind 
up his trip with stops in Australia and 


New Zealand. 


Mr. Hammarskjold told a news con- 
ference on January 13 that he realized 
He re 
gretted that he could not spend more 
time in the various important places 
but he thought that from his point of 
view the likely to 
prove worth while 


that his timetable was tight 


journey would be 


Food Production 


4 h- Food and 
ization began 


with 


Agriculture Organ 


its second decade 
an increased budget and a man 
date for an enlarged program of work 
the 


food on the world’s dinner table 


aimed at amount of 


I he 


program aims at a continuation of the 


increasing 


increase in food production, improved 
world levels of nutrition through in 
and ‘an 


creased consumption expan 


activities such as survey 
appraisal of world agricultural 
fishery 


tion 


sion of FAO 


and 
rela 


and forestry resources in 


and a clearing house 


project for developments in the peace 


to need 
ful uses of atomic energy 

Noting the rapid rate of population 
that efforts to 
increase food production must be con 


increase, PAO decided 


though countries 
have large surpluses in certain com 
The efforts, will be 
increasing the efficiency in production 


tinued even some 


modities toward 
man 
Ih 
a decrease in the cost of growing food 
both 


living 


raising productivity per per 


acre and per unit of cost am is 


and an increase in farm income 


elements of higher national 


standards 





Discrimination 


a Subcommission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Pro 
Minorities has 


tection of unani 


mously decided to give priority 
to considering discrimination in em- 
ployment and occupation at its ninth 
session (1957) with a view to making 
recommendations within the frame 
work of the United Nations 

Meeting at 


cighth session, the Subcommission re 


Headquarters for its 


ferred to an earlier request that the 
International Labor Organization pre 
pare a study of discrimination in em 
ployment and to a communication by 
iLO stating that the study would not 
be ready for transmittal until next 
May 

While expressing concern over the 
delay which has retarded its considera 
tion of this important study, the Sub 
commission notes with satisfaction the 
decision to place this item on the 
agenda of the fortieth session of the 
International Labor Conference. It 
further notes that the report to be sub 
mitted to that Conference will be com 
municated to the United Nations so 
the Subcommission can submit its 
comments for consideration by the 
Conference 

Officers of the Subcommission, all 
were reelected are Max 
Sorensen, Denmark, Chairman; Mo 
hamed Awad, Egypt, Vice-Chairman 
and José D. Inglés, Philippines, Rap 
porteur. Other members are Charles 
D. Ammoun 
net France 


of whom 


Lebanon: Pierre Chate 

Hernan Santa Cruz 
Chile; Antoni Czarkowski, Poland; 
A. A. Fomin, U.S.S.R.; Philip Hal 
pern, United States; ( Richard His 
United Kingdom; Arcot Krish 
naswami, India; Hérard Roy, Haiti. At 
the invitation of the Subcommission 
Miss Minerva Bernardino, Dominican 
Republic 
representative of the Commission on 
the Status of Women 


COW ks 


joined the session as the 


Mr. Halpern proposed that a new 
item be inserted in the agenda asking 
for a report by the Secretary-General 
on activities by the advisory service 
for human rights in the broadened 
programs. The 
Halpern, has 


technical assistance 
Subcommission, said Mr 
a special responsibility and interest in 
regard to that part of the programs 
which relates to the prevention of dis 
crimination and the protection of 
minorities, and Member nations should 
be encouraged to make full use of the 
services. The motion was adopted by 
8 to 0, with | abstention 

After disposal of the item on dis 
crimination in employment and oc 
cupation, the Subcommission launched 
a general debate on a report by Mr 
Ammoun, of Lebanon, on discrimina- 
tion in education. Other items for con 


sideration at this session are measures 
for the 
religious hostility and the Subcommis 
work 1956 and 


cessation of national, racial or 
sion s program for 
19s 


International Finance 


§ p~- loans made during the last 
quarter of 1955 by the Interna- 
Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development—for steel manufacture 


5 


tional 


in Japan and for the improvement of 
services in Honduras 
and South Africa—brought the total 
of the Bank's lending for the year to 
$406.5 million—the largest volume in 
since the Bank’s 
$497 million of European reconstruc- 
1947. Altogether, the 
Bank has now lent some $2,470 mil- 
lion to help finance more than 500 


transportation 


any calendar year 


tion loans in 


separate projects located in forty-one 
countries and territories 
The United 


ple ted the action necessary for mem 


Kinedom has com 
hership in the International Finance 
Corporation, the proposed new affiliate 
of the Bank. The Charter of the Cor 
poration requires a minimum mem 
together 
subscribing at least $75 million, be 
fore it can come into being. Nine 
adhered to the 


subscrip 


hership of thirty countries 


countries have now 
Charter with prospective 
tion totaling $56,761,000. They are 
{ustralia, Canada, Costa Rica, Egypt 
Ecuador, Iceland, Mexico and _ the 
United States. Thirty-eight other mem 
her countries of the Bank have ex 
Many 


carried to an 


pressed their intention to join 
of them have already 
advanced stage the 


tion required to authorize membership 


domestic legisla 


fiomic Energy 


To most complete survey available 
of the status of development of 


nuclear power in the world for peace- 


ful purposes is being published by the 
United Nations in sixteen volumes of 
“Proceedings of the International Con- 
Uses of 


ference on the Peaceful 


Atomic Energy 


The series, constituting the only of- 
ficial and unabridged report of the 
proceedings of the conference in Gen- 
eva last August, comprises all papers 
submitted at the conference (about 
1050), together with an edited record 
of the each 
paper 

Volume III, entiiied “Power Re- 
actors,” the first of the sixteen to be 
printed, appeared last December in 
English. The 400-page book contains 
thirty papers presented to the con- 
ference and verbatim records of six 


discussions concerning 


sessions of the conference. It describes 
reactors now operating and plans for 
future reactors which will produce 
usable power in the form of heat or 
electricity. The types of fuels and how 
they will be used are also considered 
in this volume which carries almost 
400 illustrations 

One of the features of this volume 
is a catalogue, prepared under United 
Nations 
Geneva conference, of all existing and 
planned nuclear With this 
summary, it is possible for the reader 


auspices especially for the 
reactors 


to compare in detail the characteris- 
tics, behavior and the potential of 
specific reactors and reactor types. 
Even more detail on each partic- 
ular reactor type is given in the papers 
themselves. One paper describes the 
U.S.S.R.’s 5,000-kilowatt nuclear 
power station which has been in op- 
eration for more than a year, the first 
description available of this reactor 
plant. In another paper, the United 
States describes its prototype boiling 
water reactor in comparable detail. 
Every important reactor project un- 
der way by last August throughout the 
papers are 
covering 


world is included. The 
divided into two groups 
reactors now being designed for power 
production; and power reactor proto- 
types—that is, reactors that have been 
built or are under construction as the 
intermediate step between present ex- 
perimental plants and the final large- 
scale power plants 

The descriptions of 
power production include four papers 
from France describing primarily gas- 
cooled reactors; seven papers from the 
United States describing a variety of 
reactors; two papers from the Nether- 


reactors for 


lands describing reactors that are de- 
signed to use suspension of uranium 
particles as fuel; one paper from the 
U.S.S.R. describing a boiling homo- 
geneous reactor; and one paper from 
the United Kingdom describing the 
present project for a fast breeder re- 
actor to be built at Dounreay, Scot- 
land 

Prototypes of power reactors are 
described in one paper from Norway; 
one from the United Kingdom; and 
eight papers from the United States. 
The economics of using uranium, 





thorium or plutonium as the nuclear 
fuel for reactors is discussed in papers 
from the United States, United King- 
dom and Canada respectively. 


All volumes of the series, in Eng- 
lish, will be available early in 1956. 
French editions will be available early 
in 1956; Spanish and Russian during 
1956. 


Editorial preparation of the mate- 
rial for the volumes was done by a 
team of scientific secretaries and other 
personnel under Professor Walter 
Whitman, Secretary-General of the In- 
ternational Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Community Development 


| ee gained in Africa in 
speeding up economic and social 
advancement by means of community 
development projects will be studied 
at first hand by a joint United Na- 
tions-specialized mission. 
Starting in Entebbe, Uganda, about 
January 20, 1956, the study will cover 
areas in Africa south of the Sahara, 


agencies 


including the Ivory Coast, Liberia and 
the Gold Coast 
uled to leave the Gold Coast, its last 
stop, on April | 


The mission is sched- 


The survey, the first of its kind to 
Africa, is one of a 
com- 


be carried out in 


series of regional studies on 
munity development to be undertaken 
by the Secretary-General in accord- 
ance with a request of the Economic 
and Social Council. Surveys of a simi- 
lar nature were made in 1953 in the 
Caribbean area and Mexico, in 
selected Arab countries in the Middle 


East and in South and Southeast Asia 


Slavery Convention 


A rEN-MEMBER COMMITTEE Charged 
with the task of drafting a new 
international convention devoted to 
the abolition of certain practices of 
slavery which still exist in various 
parts of the world and not prohibited 
under the terms of an existing conven- 
tion, opened its session on January 16 


at Headquarters 


The Committee was established by 
the Economic and Social Council in 
April 1955, with its terms of refer- 
ence growing out of an original rec- 
ommendation of an ad hoc Committee 
on Slavery. This latter Committee re- 
ported to the Council in May 1951 
that “apart from slavery in its crude 
form, a number of institutions or prac- 
tices analogous to slavery, or re- 
sembling slavery in some of their ef- 
fects, still exist in various regions of 


the world.” 


As a basis for its work the Com- 
mittee has before it a draft convention 
prepared by the United Kingdom and 
presented to the Council at its seven- 
teenth session in 1954, and the com- 
ments thereon by various governments 
and one specialized agency. 

The types of slavery which the new 
instrument —- supplementing a 1926 
convention—would seek to abolish in- 
clude the practice of debt 
and serfdom; any practice whereby a 


bondage 


woman without the right to refuse is 
given in marriage on 
kind to her 


guardian, family or clan; the husband 


payment of 
money or in parents, 
of a woman, his family or clan has 
the right to transfer her to another 
person for value received; the woman 
on the death of her husband is liable 
to be inherited by his heir-at-law; and 
any practice whereby a child or young 
person is delivered by his parents or 
guardian to another person, either for 
payment or not, under conditions 
which permit the exploitation of the 
child or permit child labor. 

r. W. Cutts, Australia, and Alek 
sandar Bozovic, Yugoslavia, were the 
unanimous choices for Chairman and 
Rapporteur, respectively. 

Other members are Gonzalo 
Apunte, Ecuador; A. H. Abdel-Ghani, 
Egypt; Emile Giraud, France; B. Ra- 
jan, India; E. L. C. Schiff, Nether- 
lands; Talat Benler, Turkey; Anatoly 
Nikolaey, U.S.S.R.; and R. D. J. Scott 
Fox, United Kingdom 


Training Program 


se eighth annual General Train- 
ing Program conducted by the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development began on January 
16 and will last six months. The nine 
participants are Andre-Marie Van 
heurck, Belgium; Rubens vaz da Costa 
Brazil; Hsin-pao Chia, China; Eduardo 
Mendieta, Honduras; Raden S. Soe- 
parto, Indonesia; Giampietro Morelli, 
Italy; Youn Hwi Wooh, Korea; James 
A. Simmons, Southern Rhodesia; and 
Chanchai Leetavorn, Thailand 

Most of the trainees were nomi- 
nated by officials of the Bank's mem- 
ber countries. All of them have the 
equivalent of at least a bachelor’s de 
gree from a recognized university and 
have specialized in public finance eco- 
nomics, engineering, political science, 
law or public administration. 


Korea 
United Nations Korean Re- 


, | YHE 
construction Agency has signed an 
agreement with the Swiss Government 


for provision of four Swiss advisers at 
the University Hospital of Taegu for 
1956 and 1957. They will be a gen- 
eral physician-surgeon, a chief nurse, 
a radiology technician and a mainte- 
nance engineer. They will be recruited 
by the Swiss Red Cross and will work 
under the direction of UNKRA. 


Their services will be paid out of a 
new contribution of 250,000 Swiss 
francs (approximately $58,140) from 
the Swiss Government to UNKRA, plus 
the funds remaining from Switzer- 
land's initial contribution of one mil- 
lion Swiss francs ($232,558) made in 
1954. This contribution financed the 
work of a fourteen-member Swiss 
medical mission at Taegu for a six- 
teen-month period which expired in 
December. . The twentieth graduat- 
ing class of the Foreign Language In- 
stitute, set up by UNKRaA in 1953, has 
received its diplomas. The thirty-six 
students brought to 554 the number 
three-month 
courses at the Institute UNKRA 
will provide materials for the con- 
struction of seven classrooms at the 
Elementary School, near 


who have completed 


Naedong 


Kyongju, which was damaged in an 
airplane crash last November 8. Six 
teen children were killed and twelve 
hurt, and much of the school was 
destroyed when a training plane struck 
the building UNKRA has made 
five grants totaling $15,600 to vol- 


rural 


untary agencies for use at a 


training centre for homeless girls, a 
children’s hospital ward, a baby home, 
a home for elderly persons and self- 


help training projects for young peo- 


ple A new irrigation system has 


been completed on the island of 
Kanghwa, It Koryo 
dam, 1,400 feet long and 28 feet high, 
behind which is impounded a reservoir 
with the capacity of 2.32 million acre- 
feet of water, and eight canals with a 
total length of nearly ten miles. Be- 
sides the irrigation system, the 
Kanghwa project includes a 4,000- 
foot-long tidal dike, built at the lower 
edge of the Naega Myun Valley, to 
hold back the sea and reclaim 250 


comprises the 





acres of tideland, The two-part project 
by ensuring a fresh water supply and 
by preventing tidal salt water from 
sweeping over farmlands, is expected 
to increase the rice crop in the area by 
70,000 bushels a year 


Training Centre 


()™' of the most pressing problems 
in the improvement of health 
conditions in Asia is the shortage of 
medical personnel. A training centre 
for maternal and child health workers, 
designed to help meet this problem, 
was inaugurated in Calcutta on De- 
cember 30 by Raj Kumari Amrit 
Kaur, Minister of Health in India 
The first of its kind in Southeast Asia, 
the centre is a joint effort of the In 
dian Government, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund and the World Health 
Organization. The shortage of person- 
nel in Asia is more acute because a 
majority of the existing medical work- 
ers is concentrated in cities, whereas 
more than eighty per cent of the pop- 
ulation lives in rural areas 
Administered as the augmented 
maternal and child health department 
of the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, the new centre 
offers postgraduate courses to doctors, 
midwives and other public 
health personnel from India and other 
facing similar problems 
With an urban clinic in Chetlah and 
a rural station in Singur, the centre 
provides practical training in the kind 
of environment which the students will 


nurses 


countries 


face when they go to work 
Twenty-four doctors and twenty- 
four nurses are now enrolled in the 
centre for post-graduate maternal and 
child health studies 


two trom 


Among them are 
Indonesia and one from 
Nigeria. The number of non-Indian 
students is expected to increase in 
future classes with UNICEF encourage 
ment through fellowships 

Thirty-four fellowships for person 
nel in India, including ten medical 
officers and twenty-four public health 
established by 
Asian countries, 


nurses have been 


uUNicer. For other 
UNICEF has set up twenty nursing fel 
lowships. Over a period of years, 250 
non-Indian students will receive free 


training in the centre 


Narcotic Drugs 


W iTH few exceptions, the parties to 
international conventions on 
narcotic drugs have fulfilled their obli- 
gations under those instruments, states 
the annual report of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. Parties to the 
1925 and 1931 Conventions and the 
1948 Protocol have accounted for the 
licit supply of narcotic drugs, and any 
occurred 


diversions that may have 


represent a small fraction of the illicit 


4 


traffic, which is mainly supplied fron 
clandestine production 

Consumption for medical and sci- 
of most of the 

ontinued to rise in 
1954 as in previous years, probably 
of the growth in population 
and improvement in standards of liv- 
ing, the Board's report points out 
In itself, therefore, the Board explains, 
that fact does not give reason for dis- 


entific purposes manu- 


factured” drug 


becaus 4 


quiet; consumption may be expected 
to rise still more as health services 


continue to expand, 


Commemorative Stamp 


The first United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration commemorative stamp of 
1956 will be issued on February 17 in 
honor of the International Telecom- 
munications Union 


Desiened by H. Woyty-Wimmer, of 
Thomas de la Rue and Co., Ltd., Eng 
land, member of the International 
Panel of Artists, it will be issued in 
the 3¢ denomination in blue, the 8&¢ 
in carmine. The design portrays sym- 
bolically the activities of Ir 


Producing Rise 


M INING and manufacturing output 
in the world (excluding the 
U.S.S.R., the Republic of 


China and Eastern Europe) in the 
third quarter of 1955 was eleven per 


People Ss 


cent above the corresponding period 
of 1954, reports the January issue of 
the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 

With 1955 thus far running roughly 
one-tenth higher than 1954, as well as 
1953, and on the basis of preliminary 
figures for the fourth quarter, indus- 
trial output in 1955 has surpassed that 
of any earlier year by an appreciable 
amount 

While there are differences in the 
rates of growth experienced by the 
many economies included in the world 
index of production, the 
Bulletin notes that the general picture 
growth and in- 


industrial 
is one of buoyant 
creased output at rates higher than 
those of any earlier period 

The primary source of this excep- 
tional growth lies in those sectors 
which are producing capital equip- 
ment, consumer durables, automo- 
biles, other metal products and chemi- 
cals. No comparable growth is 


revealed when the food processing 


and textile components are anlayzed. 


Civil Aviation 


_ AFT multilateral agreement deal- 
ing with problems of non-sched- 
uled aircraft services in Europe will be 
opened for signature after the first of 
April 1956 at the Regional Office in 
Paris of the international Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. The instrument was 
drafted by the first session of the Eu- 
ropean Civil Aviation Conference 
which met in December in Strasbourg, 
France 

The agreement establishes freedom 
of operation for a number of cate- 
gories of non-scheduled commercial 
flights: aircraft engaged in humani- 
tarian Or emergency missions, trans- 
portation of passengers in air taxis 
(small aircraft with a maximum 
capacity of six passengers); charter 
flights when there is no 
space; flights which have a maximum 
frequency of once a month; all freight 
between 


resale of 


and passenger 
regions which have no reasonably di- 


operations 


rect connection by scheduled services. 


Year-end figures re'eased by 1cao 
show that passengers and cargo carried 


by international and domestic sched- 
duled airline companies reached rec- 
ord peaks in 1955. A total of 69 mil- 
lion passengers, ten million more than 
last year, travelled by air, and each 
individual journey averaged 559 miles 
(899 kilometres). (These figures are 
exclusive of the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China.) The in- 
crease in 1955's traffic over 1954 is 
considerably greater than last vear’s 
traffic increase over 1953. Cargo car- 
ried increased by nineteen per cent in 
1955, compared to an increase of 
seven per cent in 1954, while pas- 
senger-miles and kilometres travelled 
increased by eighteen per cent com- 
pared to thirteen per cent last vear 
(For another phase of ICao’s activities 
See page 10 } 


isian Transport 


| need of refrigeration and 
telecommunications was stressed 
at a six-day Inland 
Transport Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East which ended in Bangkok on Jan- 
The conference, which con- 
sidered questions concerning Asian 
rail and road transport and inland 
waterways, was attended by fifty trans- 


session of the 


vary 14 


port experts from seventeen countries. 
Other particular interest 
concerned the coordination of trans- 
port, an inland waterway convention 
for the measurement and registration 
of vessels, road construction and high- 
way safety, diesel locomotives and im- 


subjects of 


proved turn-round or rolling stock 





Delegates urged dev elopment of 
refrigeration to enable the establish- 
from pro- 
ducer to consumer. In the present 


circumstances this chain would cover 


ment of a cold chain” 


relatively short distances, And the use 
of refrigerated containers and small 
refrigerator units was recommended 
Ihe Committee expressed deep con- 
cern over what it considered the strik- 
ing backwardness of the ECAFE region 
in the field of telecommunications; and 
it recommended that ECAFE, in co- 
operation with the International Tele- 
communications Union and other spe- 
cialized agencies, study ways and 
means to promote and improve public 
communications systems for domestic 


and commercial purposes 


Technical Assistance 


Dr. Ral Prebisch, Executive Sec- 
retary of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, 
who has been acting in a_ personal 
capacity as economic adviser to the 
President of the Argentine, has inter- 
rupted, for a visit to Headquarters, the 
three-months leave of 
his official United 
which he has been taking for this 
purpose. He also participated in a 
consultation in Bangkok with Philippe 
de Seynes, Under-Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Gunnar 
Myrdal and P. S. Lokanathan, Execu- 
tive Secretaries respectively of Eck and 
ECAFE, and other senior United Na- 
tions colleagues to discuss various as- 
pects of the United Nations general 
economic program. Dr. Prebisch re- 
Aires later in Jan- 


absence from 
Nations duties 


turned to Buenos 
uary After 
mission with the 


completing his personal 
Argentine Govern- 
ment, he will, in his capacity as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Economic Com- 
Latin America 
group of experts from the Commis- 


mission for head a 
sion’s secretariat and from the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration. This group will visit Argen- 
tina in response to a request received 
by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations from the Argentine Govern 
As head of this United Nations 
Dr. Prebisch will be available, 


ment 
group 
during periodic visits to Argentina, to 
advise the Government on _ specific 
economic and financial problems 

Ihe Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee of the Economic and Sccial Coun- 
cil has reported to the Council that 
for the Expanded Program of Tech- 
Assistance for 1956 financial 
$35,900,000. After 


setting aside the expenses of the Tech- 


nical 
resources will be 


nical Assistance Board secretariat, esti 
mated at $1,642,000, the transfer of 
$3 million to the Working Capital 
and Reserve Fund, and the provision 
of $1,500,000 for the Program Con- 
tingency Fund to be allocated by the 


Executive Chairman of TAB to meet 
any urgent needs which may arise dur- 
ing the implementation of the program 
the net 
mated at $29 


financial resources are esti 
34,085. Allocations are 


United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administra 
tion 
International Telecommu 
nications Union 
World Meteorological Or- 
ganization 
International Labor Or- 
ganization ‘ 900 
Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization , 000 
United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 940, 
International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization 
World Health Organization 


1,081,75 
5. 889,280 


$29,734,085 


ee SINGH, secretary, Central Board 
of Revenue, Indian Ministry of 
Finance; Raul Mardones, member of 
the Chilean Economic Affairs Depart- 
ment; P. Constantin Paritsis, Rap- 
porteur at the Greek Ministry of Fi- 
nance; and Edouard Dupont, official 
of the Administrative and Economic 
Service of the National Bank of Haiti, 
all holding fellowships granted by the 
Fechnical Administration, 
joined the Secretariat of the Contract- 
ing Parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, Geneva, early in 
January 1956 for a six-month train- 
ing program. The Contracting Parties 
to GATT endorsed this training scheme 
on an experimental basis at their tenth 
session, which December 

Ernest Bell 
unionist, has been named chief of the 
International Labor 
Workers’ Relations Service which han 
dles 110's relations with the world’s 
trade unions. Mr. Bell was with the 
British Trades 


twenty-five years, for fifteen years as 


Assistance 


ended in 
veteran British trade 


Organization § 


Union Congress for 
head of its International Department 

Dr. Goosen Broersma, chief engi 
neer of the Royal Shipbuilding Com- 
pany at Flushing in the Netherlands 
is in Israel working with Israeli sci- 
Haifa 
adapting courses at the 


entists at the Technium on 
methods of 
Technium to 


needs of industry 


more fully the 
Brian Smith, a 


serve 


producer of educational and documen- 
tary films, is helpine Cambodia put 
modern visual techniques to work in 
an education campaign aimed at rais 
ing standards of living in rural villages 
4 team of Cambodian educators and 
UNESCO specialists has already begun 
a fundamental education campaign in 
villages near Pnom Penh, the Cam 
hodian ¢ apital 


The assistant supervisor of the voca 


tional education program in agriculture 
for the Puerto Rican Department of 
Education J. A. Rodriguez Acevedo, 
is in Colombia working with the Min- 
istry of Education, training teachers 
of agriculture for the Colombian 
schools. Another educator from Puerto 
Rico, Adrian Cruz Gonzales, is in Co- 
lombia as a UNESCO expert in rural 
education. ... Dr. Sven V. Furberg, 
a member of the faculty o; the Uni 
versity of Bergen Norway is in 
Urueuay assisting in a crystallography 
School of 


University of 


research program at the 
Engineering of the 
Montevideo Kaj Spelling, school 
psychologist for the Copenhagen pub- 
lic schools since 1948, is working with 
the Malayan Government in devising 
tests to aid in the selection of students 
for admission to secondary schools 
The United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration is sending a s0- 
cial welfare advisor to assist Pakistan 
for one year in the field of so- 
cail policy and administration. He is 
Victor Davenport Carlson, United 
States. Pakistan is setting up and carry- 
ing out a nation-wide program of so- 
cial services forming part of the coun- 
try’s economic and ‘social develop- 
ment 

On June 19, 1954, the President of 
the Philippines signed a Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act which assured the 
restoration of the social, emotional, 


physical and economic usefulness of 
about 80,000 handicapped persons in 


the Philippines as a legal right. Now 
Dr. Henry H. Kessler is advising the 
Philippines on its needs in the field of 
rehabilitation services 


Trusteeship Council 


Annual African 
Territories will be reviewed by 


reports on five 
Trust 
the Trusteeship Council at its seven 
teenth session opening at Headquarters 
on February 7. The reports survey 
conditions and developments in Brit 
ish-administered Tanganyika; Ruanda 
Urundi, under Belgian administration; 
the two Cameroons, under British and 
French administration; and French- 
administered Togoland, Special repre 
sentatives of the Administering Au 
thorities concerned will be present 
during the Council's debates. The 
Council's debates. The Council will 
also examine the reports of its Visit 
ing Missions which last year toured 
the two Cameroons and French-ad 
ministered Togoland The recom 
mendations of the Council's Petitions 
Committee on a long list of petitions 
and communications from Trust Ter- 
ritories will be considered, in addi- 
tion to issues arising from General As- 
sembly resoluton on Trusteeshp ques- 
The session is expected to last 
weeks 


tions 
about seven 





DISARMAMENT ‘TALKS 


TO CONTINUE 


General Assembly calls. in partv ular. upon Canada, 


France, the U.S.S.R, the United Kingdom and _ the 


United States to continue their efforts to reach agreement 


on a compre hensive disarmament plan 


6 be General Assembly on December 16, by 56 votes 
to 7, with no abstentions, urged that the States con 
cerned and particularly Canada, France, the U.S.S.R 
the United Kingdom and the United States—-members 
of the Disarmament Commission's Sub-Committee 
continue their endeavors to reach agreement on a com 
prehensive disarmament plan. The unanimous resolu 
tion of the General Assembly of November 4, 1954, 
and its main provisions were recalled (for a summary 
of this.resolution, and for background information of 
the question of Disarmament, see Volume 2 Number 7 
of the Untrep Nations Review, dated January 1956) 
As initial steps, the Assembly asked that priority be 
given to: (1) such “confidence-building measures” as 
the plan of Mr. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States, for exchanging military blueprints and mutual 
aerial inspection, and the plan of Mr. Bulganin, Prime 
Minister of the U.S.S.R., for establishing control posts 
at strategic centres; and (2) all such measures of 
adequately safeguarded disarmament as are now feasible 
The Assembly suggested that account should also be 
taken of the proposals of the Prime Minister of France 


for exchanging and publishing information regarding 
military expenditures and budgets, of the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom for seeking practical ex- 
perience in the problems of inspection and control, and 
of the Government of India regarding the suspension 
of experimental explosions of nuclear weapons and an 
“armaments truce.” The proposal of the Prime Minister 
of France for the allocation of funds resulting from dis- 
armament for improving the standards of living through- 
out the world and, in particular, in the less-developed 
countries was also to be studied. 

The General Assembly suggested that the Disarma- 
ment Commission reconvene its Sub-Committee and 
that both pursue their efforts to attain the above objec- 
tives. (For text of resolution adopted, see page 45.) 

rhe resolution as adopted represented a second revi- 
sion of a draft of the original four sponsors—Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States— 
which incorporated several Soviet and Indian amend- 
ments to the original text. It also incorporated a joint 
amendment by Pakistan, Costa Rica and Mexico, which 
called upon the Disarmament Commission and its Sub- 





Committee to consider also the plan of the Prime 
Minister of France concerning funds for improving 
standards of living. Other Indian and U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments were rejected. 

The question of disarmament was discussed simul- 
taneously with the Soviet item on measures for the 
further relaxation of international tension first by the 
Assembly's First (Political and Security) Committee 
in meetings held between November 30 and December 
12, and then by the Assembly itself on December 16. 

On the question of disarmament the First Committee 
had before it the report of the Sub-Committee of the 
Disarmament Commission transmitted to the General 
Assembly by the Commission on November 25, 1955, 
together with the verbatim proceedings of the Commis- 
sion meetings at which the Sub-Committee’s report 
was considered 

The Soviet item was introduced by the Foreign 
Minister of the U.S.S.R. in his speech in the general 
debate in the Assembly on September 23. The item 
was accompanied by a draft resolution which would 
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have the Assembly note with satisfaction “the efforts 
made by States, particularly of late, to relax interna- 
tional tension, to promote mutual confidence and to 
develop cooperation among nations.” In this respect it 
mentioned the Geneva Conference of the Heads of Gov- 
ernment of the four Powers, the Bandung Conference 
of Asian and African countries and the development 
of contacts between the political leaders of States as 
being of particular importance. 

rhe resolution went on to ask the Assembly to call 
upon Governments “to continue their efforts with a 
view to consolidating universal peace and security and 
to seek a further improvement of relations and the 
strengthening of confidence among States.” It asked 
the Assembly to attach particular importance “to the 
consideration of proposals by States designed to put an 
end to the armaments race and to settle outstanding 
international problems through negotiations.” Mention 
was made in this connection of the Soviet disarmament 
proposals of May 10 and July 21, 1955, the Eisen- 
hower proposal at Geneva of July 21, 1955, and the 
United Kingdom and French proposals, and of the 
“pertinent prope ysals by other States.” 

The Soviet draft ended by asking the Assembly to 


T THEIR SWORDS 
SPEARS 


LEARN WAR ANY 


consider these “and other possible proposals,” regard- 
ing as its principal tasks “the removal of the threat of 
a new war, the achievement of security and confidence 
in the future and the creation of conditions for a peace- 
ful and tranquil life of peoples throughout the world.” 

Adoption of the Soviet draft resolution, V. V. Kuz- 
netsov stated, would be an important step forward 
A primary factor in promoting relaxation of tension 
would be an agreement to end the armaments race 
and prohibit atomic weapons, The draft resolution was 
based on the idea of a comprehensive disarmament 
program, and proposed to that end the consideration 
of the Soviet Union proposals of May 10 and July 21 
and the plans presented by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom 
and France. 

rhe first speaker was Vasily V. Kuznetsov of the 
U.S.S.R., who said the report of the Sub-Committee 
of the Disarmament Commission showed clearly that 
it had not made any progress and had therefore not 
fulfilled the task assigned to it by the unanimous 
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Assembly resolution of 1954. It was also regrettable, 
he observed, that in spite of the existing possibilities 
agreement on several basic issues in the field of dis- 
armament reached in the Sub-Committee could not 
be formalized. The main obstacle to agreement, he 
charged, had been the attitude of the United States, 
which had placed reservations on its previous position 
and, following this, the attitude of France and the 
United Kingdom at the Foreign Ministers meeting in 
Geneva. The Western Powers were now proposing con 
trol without disarmament, The U.S.S.R., while favor- 
ing effective international control over disarmament, as 
always, did not favor “control over the armaments race,” 


U.S.S.R. Proposals 


The positions of both the U.S.S.R. and the Western 
Powers on disarmament, he said, were brought consid- 
erably closer together as a result of the Soviet proposals 
of May 10, 1955. This was the case concerning the 
armed forces levels of the Great Powers, the imple- 
mentation of measures for the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons and on the necessity of the establishment of 
effective international control. The U.S.S.R. has also 
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met the Western position on the time sequence for the 


implementation of the prohibition of nuclear weapons 


Unfortunately, he observed, the Western Powers 
were not only not making any efforts to bring their 
positions closer to the position of the U.S.S.R., but had 
even refused to formalize the agreement reached on 
questions relating to the disarmament program on 
which the U.S.S.R. had accepted the Western view 
Moreover, the Western Powers apparently had aban 
doned their previous position. They were now trying 
to substitute talks on the gathering of information on 
arms and armed forces for the consideration of putting 
an end to the armaments race, the reduction of arma 
ments and the prohibition of nuclear weapons; this 
threw disarmament back at least ten years. 

Soviet proposals, he declared, recognized the impor 
tance and the necessity of effective international con 
trol. They provided that the rights and functions of the 
control organ would be progressively broadened as the 
measures for arms reduction and the relaxation of 
international tensions were implemented. The Soviet 
proposal for control posts would permit the detection 
of any large concentration of troops and armaments 
for purposes of a surprise attack. The U.S.S.R. did 
not deny that technical difficulties existed as regards 
control, but it was precisely these difficulties that made 
it necessary to find new ways for achieving the goal of 
the prohibition of nuclear weapons. If nations, as pro 
posed by the U.S.S.R., would undertake not to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons, this would be a major step 
toward the removal of the threat of atomic war. In 
this connection, he supported an Indian draft resolution 
on the cessation of nuclear weapons tests 

rhe Western Powers, he charged, wished to set aside 
all previous work and to proceed to the consideration 
of the Eisenhower proposal. This proposal, in its pres 
ent form, could not contribute to the accomplishment 
of the basic task, the cessation of the armaments race 
Thus, aerial photography would neither reduce armed 
forces by a single division nor reduce air forces by a 
single wing. On the contrary, it would increase mutual 
distrust and international tension 

The U.S.S.R. could not agree to having the Sub 
Committee of the Disarmament Commission take up 


first the Eisenhower proposal. If the proposal were 
integrally connected with stopping the armaments race 
and the prohibition of nuclear weapons, then the 
U.S.S.R. could view it in another light. Aerial pho- 
tography could be considered only as one of the forms 
of control during the final stage of the implementation 
of disarmament measures. 

Later, A. A. Sobolev had the following to say about 
the Eisenhower plan. “We have just heard that the 
proposal of President Eisenhower is the gateway or the 
prelude to a comprehensive disarmament plan. But 
what is that plan? Where is it? We are not told that 
plan. It is not revealed to us. We are expected to rely 
on mere words. We are being called upon to accept 
President Eisenhower’s plan but nothing is told to us 
of the nature of what comes after the so-called gateway 
has been opened. It remains wrapped in mystery.” 


1954 Assembly Resolution Called Historic 


Anthony Nutting of the United Kingdom declared 
that the unanimous Assembly resolution of 1954 was 
an historic occasion; at last it seemed that the Powers 
were prepared to agree about doing something with 
disarmament. The Soviet proposal of May 10, 1955, 
was also a significant advance for it adopted many of 
the views and some of the specific Western proposals. 
But in the self-same proposal, the Soviet Union stated 
that even if there was a formal agreement on interna- 
tional control, there were possibilities beyond the reach 
of international control for evasion and for organizing 
clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons. It thus appeared at one and the same time to be 
saying that nuclear disarmament should begin after 
three-quarters of the conventional disarmament had 
been carried out, and that it was impossible to ensure 
that nuclear disarmament was carried out. Moreover, 
it avoided including any adequate provisions for effec- 
tive international control even over controllable dis- 
armament, that is to say, reductions of armed forces 
and conventional armaments. The Soviet Union even 
tried to justify this omission by arguing that the neces- 
sary conditions for the institution of a control system 
which would enjoy the trust of all States did not exist 
at present. But it was precisely because international 


Paul Martin, of Canada 
converses with Sir Pierson 
Dixon (right), of the 
United Kingdom, before 
a committee meeting 





trust was lacking that States must have a control sysem 
in order to do any disarmament with safety. 

Despite the admission of the Soviet Union that it 
was impossible in present circumstances to guarantee 
with safety the elimination of nuclear stock piles, the 
advance of science had been such that Mr. Nutting 
utterly refused to admit that means of breaking this 
scientific impasse would not ultimately be found 


Problem of Control is Cardinal 


In meetings of the Sub-Committee of the Disarma- 
ment Commission the Western representatives had 
pointed out repeatedly that the problem of control 
was the cardinal point. The West submitted proposals 
setting out the attributes of the control organ, They 
pointed out that the Soviet proposals for merely setting 
up control posts at railway junctions and airports were 
in themselves completely inadequate to guarantee against 
surprise attack, let alone to supervise and ensure that 
measures of actual disarmament were carried out. Every 
possible effort was made to seek agreement upon meas- 
ures to break through the scientific problem of nuclear 
control, an essential feature of any international dis- 
armament program. But the Soviet representative re- 
fused point blank to discuss with the Western Powers 
how effective international control could be carried out 

There were two possible approaches to the problem 
one could merely go on working for a general disarma- 
ment scheme which would, as suggested by the Soviet 
Union, come with the solution of the major outstanding 


political issues. A second method of reaching agree- 


ment would be to start on some measures of disarma 
ment in the immediate future. While continuing to 
discuss comprehensive disarmament one must try as a 
first instalment to work out some disarmament, That 
was the purpose of the draft resolution which was sub 
mitted by France, Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States 
Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission 


four of the five Powers comprising the 


Because of a sense of urgency, he repeated his sug 


gestion, made in the Disarmament Commission a week 


Left to right, at the 
Disarmament Commission 
conference table Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the 
United States, Fernand van 
Langenhove, of Belgium, 
and Dr. F. Tsiang, of China. 


previously, that the Sub-Committee, when it recon- 
vened in the new year, should study as a matter of 
urgency: (1) a plan for such disarmament as could 
be safely carried out in the immediate future and as 
would bring real security to the world; (2) a system 
of control which would support that scheme at every 
stage; and (3) a pilot plan or plans which could be put 
into effect promptly and which would be guaranteed 
in advance to lead to actual disarmament. 

He contended it was untrue, as the U.S.S.R. charged, 
that the Western Powers were going back on their 
former engagements and were retreating from positions 
recently taken now that the Soviet Union had advanced 
to meet certain of those positions, It had always been 
the view of the British Government that plans for a 
comprehensive disarmament depended for their com- 
plete execution on the necessary confidence being 
created by a settlement of at least some of the major 
world issues. The Western Powers had always made 
clear that all disarmament must be subject to effective 
control. They had not withdrawn from those positions. 
It was the Soviet Government which had proclaimed 
in its May 10, 1955, proposal that complete control 
over nuclear disarmament was at present impossible to 
achieve. The parties concerned should now advance 
from these positions. 


Toward Bolder Advances 


lhe first steps might be only a beginning. But if they 
started the process of disarmament, if they brought 
into existence even the nucleus of an international 
control system, if they helped to give protection against 
the danger of surprise attack, they would mark an 
historic step forward and would certainly lead to bolder 
advances in their turn 

There was no question in the minds of the Western 
Powers of inspection without disarmament, What they 
were proposing was both inspection and disarmament 
as soon as possible. 

On December 2, he introduced in the First Com- 
mittee the joint draft resolution by Canada, France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States 

(Continued on page 36) 





A suppl y shop making its annual visit to a weather observa- 


tion station on the east coast of Greenland. Time: July 1955. 


Aboard the ship, the “Jopeter,”” was Charles Tang, an auditor for the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Oreanization, who visited three of the weather stations 


the organization operates under a Joint Support program © ith Denmark 





Charles Tsiang (right) on shore at 
Scoresbysund. The barge with the trailer 
on it was pulled to shore by a motorboat 

through floes of pack ice. Motorboats 
have replaced the kayaks and skin boats 
for everything except one-man seal hunts, 
carried on mostly in the far north regions. 


Greenland’s East Coast 


Weather Stations 


k' w people think of an auditor’s lot as an adventurous 

one. But even hardened sailors regard a voyage to 
the forbidding east coast of Greenland as adventure and 
last summer to that island’s ice-bound settlements 
went Charles Tsiang, an auditor for the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

Among ICAO’s services is the maintenance, under a 
joint support scheme with Denmark, of five meteorologi- 
cal observation stations on Greenland’s bleak east coast. 

Last summer (summer weather brings the midnight 
sun and enough ice breaks up so calls can be made by 
ship) Mr. Tsiang, having completed in early July an 
audit of Denmark’s participation in the joint support 
program, accepted an invitation to join the supply ship 
“Jopeter” on its mission to Kap Tobin, Aputiteq and 
Angmagssalik, three of the five weather stations where 
standard observations are made every three hours to 
determine phenomena such as temperature, humidity, 
pressure, cloud formation and wind force 

Even before the polar air route became a reality, the 
meteorological stations in Greenland were important to 
civil aviation. The weather over the main part of North 
America is directly dependent on meteorological condi- 


An Auditor’s Visit 


tions in the polar regions. The blustering storms, the 
gray ghostly fog and the swirling currents in the misty 
blue black sky all mean something to the specialist who 
reads them correctly. 

Kap Tobin, Mr. Tsiang’s ship's first port of call, is at 
Scoresbysund, a settlement of about 150 persons just 
north of 70 degrees N. The voyage from Copenhagen to 
the coastal ice took five days. Though “Jopeter” is a 
former Norwegian seal hunter of 485 tons and is spe 
cially designed for navigation in ice, she hammered 
away at the thick pack ice for twelve hours before she 
reached the landing stage 

Then, unloading operations had to be postponed for 
several days. The “Kista Dan,” of about 1200 tons, an 
other ship used by the Danish Government to supply the 
weather stations, unloaded first. “Kista Dan” had been 
delayed by ice conditions. The larger the ship, the larger 
the costs while she waits to unload. So the smaller 
“Jopeter” lay at anchor in the ice floes while “Kista 
Dan's” cargo, much of it vital fuel oil, was barged ashore 

(“Kista Dan” repaid the favor later, On her next trip 
to Danmarkshavn, an ICAO station farther north, quick 
freezing ice trapped “Jopeter” when she lost her pro- 
peller. She had to be temporarily abandoned and pas- 





A putiteq is a land observation 
station. The barren rocks are ice 
free for only three months during 
the year. Aputiteq sends its 
information to Angmagssalih 

for retransmission 


Operations building at Angmagssalik 
Two serious fires have struck the 
station: in December 1953 the opera- 
tions building burned down; in July 
1954 flames destroyed the warehouse 
Fires are almost impossible to control 
here. All water must be hand carried 
ICAO has recommended electric heating 
systems where possible or central 
systems installed in well insulated 
heating plants separated from othe 
buildings. 


“Jopeter” at Aputiteq. 

The natural harbor is 
formed by a huge crack in 
the rock, Supply ship can 
nose in and discharge its 
cargo directly onto the 
rocks. However, in October 
1954 a tidal wave rose 
some feet above normal and 
smashed the crane and rails 
used for hauling the sup- 
plies to the stores, The 
damage was repaired by 
the time Mr. Tsiang arrived 
on “Jopeter.” 





Stations are manned by four radio wind 
radiosonde observers. Completing an 
upper air observation takes about 22 
hours, Stations transmit the information 
at 0500 and 1700. Hydrogen balloons 
are used, each balloon requiring about 
half a bottle so that stations must store 
about 400 of the seven foot steel flasks 
fo ensure continuous operation between 
supply trips. “Jopeter’” unloading flasks 
at Kap Tobin 


sengers and crew were transferred to “Kista Dan” by 
helicopter ) 

In the course of the unloading, one of the trucks 
broke down, threatening further costly delay. The sta 
tion leader asked for spare parts to be brought by plane 
from Iceland. Air service between windswept Iceland 
and snow capped Greenland is of necessity by flying 
boat. Airfields are out of the question on Greenland’s 
rock strewn ice-cap. Even landing a flying boat among 
the ice floes requires stout heart and superior ability 
This time the parts arrived overnight 

In the day and a half journey from Kap Tobin to 
Aputiteq the traveler moves from what is at least an 
inhabited settlement to a small rocky barren island with 
a complement of seven men. 

The “Jopeter” next called at Angmagssalik (ang- 
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magssat is the Eskimo name for capelin, a fish once 
abundant in the area) the largest community on the 
east coast of Greenland, where there is a hospital and 
where the station is manned by forty people, most of 
them accompanied by their families, They live in houses 
provided by Icao 

Mr. Tsiang’s brief visit, which was concluded when 
the “Jopeter” finished unloading at Angmagssalik, was 
the first inspection trip by an ICAO official. It might 
seem a routine supply sail through the black waters of 
the Arctic Ocean. But as ICAO points out, a previously 
planned visit for twelve 1cao Council members and 
secretariat specialists had to be called off because the 
only ship available for so large a mission hit a mine 
off the coast of Norway and sunk. Whether there were 
any auditors on board is not reported. 


( ‘HARLES TSIANG, from China, is 
4A Technical Officer of the cao 
Facilitation and Joint Financing 
Branch, with offices at Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada, Mr, Tsiang took an 
M Sc. degree from the Massachu- 

tts Institute of Technology, in 


Acronautical Engineering, in 1947. 
and has been with 1Icao since the 


autumn of 1948, Mr. Tsiang visited 
Greenland from July 1 through Au 
gust 15 last summer after a trip to 


Denmark on ICAO business 
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Plebiscite Soon 


West 


fen first plebiscite ever to be held in a United 

Nations Trust Territory will be completed in British- 
administered Togoland early in May this year. The 
plebiscite is designed to resolve the political future of 
the people of this little-known West African land 
Specifically, the Togolanders will be asked to state 
whether they desire the union of their territory with 
now on the threshold of 
independence—-or whether they want to be separated 
from the Gold Coast and to continue under a Trustee- 
ship regime, pending the ultimate determination of the 
Territory's political future. 


the neighboring Gold Coast 


rhe plebiscite will be conducted by the Administer- 
ing Authority under the supervision of a United Na- 
tions Commissioner, Eduardo Espinosa Prieto of Mex- 
ico. The Plebiscite Commissioner, together with a 
company of United Nations observers, is now at work 
in the Trust Territory preparing the stage for the hold- 
ing of the plebiscite which it is hoped to schedule 
before the start of the rainy season late in April. 

Opening a new chapter in the eight-year old Togo- 
land problem, the General Assembly, on December 15 
last, adopted measures for resolving the future of Brit- 
ish Togoland. In a comprehensive resolution, thrashed 
out after long debate, the Assembly also proposed 
steps for deciding the future of the neighboring Trust 
Territory of French-administered Togoland. 

A solution to the Togoland Unification Problem, 
an issue originating in demands by the Ewe tribe 


14 


for Resolving Future of 


African Trust Territory 


first made to the United Nations in 1947—for uni- 
fication of the two Togolands under a single administra- 
tion, appeared in sight following proposals advanced 
by a United Nations Mission which toured the two 
territories last autumn. The Mission, headed by Mr. 
S. K. Banerji of India, in its special report issued on 
October 30 last, proposed that a plebiscite be held in 
British Togoland at an early date to determine that 
territory’s political future. 

As to French Togoland, the Mission noted that there 
are distinct differences of opinion on the political future 
of this Territory and considered that “only a freely 
conducted consultation of the wishes of the people of 
the territory would disclose the real strength of the two 
opposing views.” 


Mission's Proposals 


The Mission, in making its proposals (see the 
REVIEW, Vol. 2, No. 6) underlined the importance of 
reaching an early settlement. It declared: “The Mission 
sincerely hopes that with the assistance of such enlight- 
ened and democratic Administering Authorities as the 
United Kingdom and France, the suggestions made 
would provide a democratic and practicable solution, 
at an early date, for the future of Togoland under 
British administration and Togoland under French 
administration, and would give to the world a practical 
demonstration of the attainment by two Trust Terri- 
tories of the objectives of Trusteeship and the decision 





by their own people of the political future of their 
Territories.” 

The Togoland issue has been one of the most com- 
plex of all Trusteeship questions. Many conflicting 
aspiratious have been advanced by the Togolanders. 
One section of the population has consistently shown a 
desire to remain unified with the Gold Coast, now 
approaching autonomy. Other groups have favored 
integration of the Ewe-populated areas as a separate 
entity from the Gold Coast. Still others have expressed 
a desire to maintain the links uniting them with the 
French Union, to the exclusion of all other associations. 
This variety of aspirations has been carefully examined 
at successive Assembly sessions, and various measures 
have been considered. 

Visiting missions sent out in recent years by the 
lrusteeship Council have also studied the problem and 
have underlined the urgency of reaching a solution. A 
solution has constantly been sought through efforts to 
arrange means whereby the peoples of the two terri- 
tories, with their close economic, social and cultural 
ties, might classify their own aspirations. These efforts 
have been greatly intensified during the past two years 
but the rapid advance of the neighboring Gold Coast 
towards self-government has had a powerful new impact 
on the problem, since British Togoland is administered 
as an integral part of the Gold Coast. In July, 1954, 
the Trusteeship Council considered a special memo- 
randum from the United Kingdom announcing that 
when the Gold Coast achieved self-government in the 
very near future, it would no longer be able to admin- 
ister British Togoland in the present way. 


The United Kingdom at that time also explained 
that the Togolanders had progressed to a point where, 
if they chose to join the Gold Coast, this would amount 
to fulfilment of the objectives of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem, and the Trusteeship Agreement should therefore 
be terminated. The United King- 
dom believed that, after forty 
years of administration as a 
dependent peple, the British To- 
golanders would soon be in a 
position to achieve full self- gov- 
ernment 

This new situation was noted 
by the General Assembly in a 
resolution adopted on December 
14, 1954 
that, as the Gold Coast assumes 


rhe Assembly noted 


full responsibility for its own af- 
fairs, the people of British Togo- 
land will have reached a stage of 


development at which the objec- 


tives of the Trusteeship System 
will have been substantially 
achieved, and the Trusteeship 
Agreement should therefore be 
terminated. 

The Assembly then decided on 


Eduardo Espinosa y Prieto, of Mexico, 
has been appointed United Nations Plebi- 
scite Commissioner for British Togoland. 


steps to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants as to 
their future “without prejudice to the eventual solution 
they may choose, whether it be independence, unifica- 
tion of an independent Togoland under British admin- 
istration with an independent Togoland under French 
administration, unification with an independent Gold 
Coast, or some other self-governing or independent 
status.” The Assembly then recommended that a mis- 
sion should visit the Togolands to conduct a special 
survey of the problem. 

The report of this mission was taken up at a special 
session of the Trusteeship Council last November, 
where it had a quick airing. The Council decided to 
submit the report to the Assembly as “a useful basis” 
for action on the Togoland problem. 

The Assembly’s Fourth Committee subsequently de- 
voted nearly twenty meetings to consideration of the 
question. In the course of its deliberations the Committee 
heard tribal spokesmen from the Togolands present 
their views on the future of their peoples and lands (see 
page 20). It also heard long statements from the repre- 
sentatives of the two Administering Authorities con- 
Britain and France—and conflicting views on 
the recommendations submitted by the Visiting Mission. 


cerned 


United Kingdom’s Position 


In presenting the United Kingdom’s position, Henry 
Hopkinson, British Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, announced that as the Administering Authority 
in British Togoland his Government “unequivocally 
accepted” the Mission’s recommendation that the views 
of the people should be ascertained by means of a 
plebiscite. Mr. Hopkinson emphasized the great impor- 
tance which the United Kingdom attached to the Togo- 
land question. The “essential and underlying reasons” 
for this were that the independence of the Gold Coast 
was now imminent and the fortunes and future of the 
people in British Togoland had for the past forty years 

been intimately linked with those 
of the Gold Coast 
Britain had never sought to 
conceal the fact that the interests 
of the British Togolanders would 
be best served if they shared the 
independence of the Gold Coast 
as soon as that country became 
a soverign state, This would be 
the best outcome of the long 
period of careful and devoted 
tutelage, first under the Mandate 
and then under Trusteeship, 
which the people had experi- 
enced. It was fitting, he felt, to 
pay a tribute to the many officers 
of the British Administration 
who had served the interests of 
the people of Togoland during 
this long period with “such de- 
votion and care.” 





+e? 


Opening of the new post office at Ho, chief town of British Togoland. The Plebiscite Commissioner's headquarters 
will be located at Ho. In the initial stages of the mission the Commissioner and his staff will supervise the registra- 
tion of voters. lt is hoped to complete the plebiscite before the rains come to Togoland early in May. 


In the last analysis, the greatest importance must be 
attached to the wishes of the people themselves. The 
United Kingdom was therefore very ready to agree that 
they should have the opportunity of expressing their 
wishes directly, He emphasized, however, that con 
sultation by means of a plebiscite was a formidable and 
serious undertaking, in which the collaboration and 
good will of all concerned was very necessary. This 
was clearly borne out by the great care which the 
Visiting Mission had devoted in its report to the al 


rangements for a plebiscite 


“An Innovation” 


Turning to the Mission’s recommendation that the 
results of the plebiscite should be assessed separately 
in four distinct areas of the territory, Mr. Hopkinson 
considered this “an innovation” and one which raised 
many difficulties. While realizing the Mission’s con 
clusions and proposals were in the best interests of the 


people, Mr. Hopkinson would have thought that in 


consulting the wishes of the people in such a small 


territory as British Togoland, the views of the majority 
should prevail over the views of the minority, a “nor 
mal democratic process” and “the usual conception of 
a plebiscite.” Nevertheless, if a majority of the As 
sembly accepted the Mission's recommendation, his 
Government would accept it also. But it would only do 
so because of the particular circumstances of British 
Pogoland and it should not be regarded as a precedent 
for other territories where circumstances might be 
different 

Mr. Hopkinson turned to the two questions which 


the Visiting Mission had recommended should be put 
to the people of British Togoland: (1) “Do you want 
the integration of Togoland under British Administra- 
tion with an independent Gold Coast?” and, (2) “Do 
you want the separation of Togoland under British 
Administration from the Gold Coast and its continuance 
under Trusteeship pending the ultimate determination 
of its political future?” 

Che United Kingdom representative pointed out that 
if any part of the Territory remained under Trusteeship 
after Gold Coast independence, some new arrange- 
ments would have to be found which would certainly 
involve serious dislocation in the life of the inhabitants 
of any part of British Togoland which might elect 
against integration with the Gold Coast 

Mr. Hopkinson underlined the moral duty which his 
government had towards the people of British Togoland 
in advising on the manner in which their wishes were 
consulted. It was extremely difficult to be placed in the 
position of offering to the inhabitants of British Togo- 
land an alternative which, in Britain’s opinion, was 
fraught with difficulties and not in their best interests: 
a continuance of Trusteeship for all or part of the 
territory. Britain, therefore, felt that the question which 
should be put before the people was simply whether they 
wished to join an independent Gold Coast or not. If 
it should so turn out that part of the territory should 
not wish to join an independent Gold Coast, then both 
the United Kingdom and the United Nations would 
be faced with a new situation which would require 
urgent consideration by both the parties to the Trustee- 
ship Agreement. 
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Mr. Hopkinson reiterated the grave importance 
which the United Kingdom, conscious of its responsi- 
bilities at “this critical hour in the fulfilment of its 
Trusteeship,” attached to reaching a definitive decision 
on the issues which confronted them at this present 
time. He added: “The eyes of countless people in Trust 
Territories in Africa and elsewhere will be upon what 
we do. . . on this issue, Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say that for all of them the reputation of the United 
Nations as a world organization will depend upon our 
ability to demonstrate on this important issue that, once 
the time for a decision has arrived, we can take such 
a decision firmly and clearly and with a full and proper 
sense of our responsibilities to the people of the terri- 
tory concerned.” 


Views of France 


The views of France were submitted by Robert 
Bargues who stressed that the solution proposed for 
British Togoland was different from that envisaged for 
its neighbor, French Togoland, because the problems 
arising from the coming independence of the Gold 
Coast affected only the British-administered Territory. 
It had been noted by the petitioners that the Togoland 
frontiers, like those of most African territories, were 
“purely artificial.” 

Mr. Bargues said that if there had once been a 
united Togoland it was merely because Germany, in 
accord with other European powers, had marked out 
its frontiers, less on the basis of local considerations 
than on considerations of European or even world 
policy. The same was true of the division of the former 
German Togoland into two Trust Territories, one ad- 
ministered by the United Kingdom and the other by 
France. The frontiers were artificial, but so were the 
frontiers of German Togoland. However, since the two 
Territories had been administered separately, a sort of 
“national awareness” had arisen separately in both. It 
was true that certain ethnic groups were divided by 
the frontier and were subjected to different political and 
administrative systems despite their common origin. But 
the ethnic aspect was only one aspect of the problem 
and to use it as grounds for re-uniting the groups now 
divided would be to neglect all the other factors 

Mr. Bargues stressed the economic and social aspects 
of the question and, above all, the political or historical 
aspect. The clock could not be put back. For more 
than forty years there had been one Togoland admin- 
istered by Britain and one administered by France. That 
fact alone sufficed to make the problem of their future 
status different in cach Territory. 

There was one important circumstance which affected 
British Togoland only, namely the imminent accession 
of the Gold Coast to independence. Since British Togo- 
land had been administered as an integral part of the 
Gold Coast for forty years, the change in the Gold 
Coast's political status made it essential to decide on 
the future political status of the Territory. There was, 
he held, no such urgency in the case of French Togo- 
land. 


The French representative, in reviewing the Visiting 
Mission’s proposals, agreed that the questions to be put 
to the voters should be as simple as possible and that 
the plebiscite in British Togoland should be under 
United Nations supervision. 

When the appropriate time arrived, France was pre- 
pared to hold a popular consultation in French Togoland 
to let the people decide on their future. Mr. Bargues 
recognized, however, that it was difficult to dissociate 
the problem of the future of British Togoland. That 
was why the Visiting Mission had also studied the 
problem of French Togoland and why so many refer- 
ences had been made to it during Assembly discussion. 
A member of the French Government had informed 
members of the Mission, during their visit to Paris, of 
the fact that France proposed in due course to consult 
the people of French Togoland with a view to deter- 
mining their wishes in regard to the future of that 
Territory. The Mission, after paying a tribute to the 
achievements of the Administering Authority in the 
political, economic, social and cultural fields, had ex- 
pressed the opinion that, in view of those developments, 
and in view of the French Government’s intention to 
install new and markedly democratic political institu- 
tions in French Togoland, the people would very short- 
ly be in a position to make their wishes on their politi- 
cal future known. Of course, as he had noted, the 
problem was much less urgent in the case of French 
Togoland. 

The reforms which the French Government intended 
to put into effect, including the establishment of a 
Territorial Assembly with wider powers and of a 
Cabinet, and the development of municipal and district 
government, together with the institution of universal 
adult suffrage, would result in placing the people of the 
Territory in a position in which they would be capable 
of deciding their own future. 


Gold Coast Independence Plans 


During the ensuing debate a number of representatives 
expressed doubts as to the certainty of Gold Coast in- 
dependence. They wondered how the Assembly could 
justifiably ask the people of British Togoland if they 
wished to join the Gold Coast at a time when the latter 
was, in effect, still a colony. 

Firm assurances of the early independence planned 
for the Gold Coast were given by Kimla A. Gbedemah, 
Finance Minister of the Gold Coast Government, who 
cited various examples of the rapid advances made in 
the preparations for the complete autonomy of the 
Gold Coast. Mr. Gbedemah recalled that at the begin- 
ning of November it had been decided that on July 1, 
1956 the Gold Coast Government would take over full 
financial responsibility for its armed forces. That deci- 
sion had been taken at Kaduna, in Northern Nigeria. 
On September 19 a contract had been signed in London 
for the issue of Gold Coast bank notes which were to 
be put into circulation immediately the country had 
achieved its independence. All those facts showed that 
the Gold Coast expected to become independent in 
1956, or at the latest at the beginning of 1957. Mr. 





Gbedemah noted that some of the Togoland petitioners 
had alleged that there was a constitutional crisis in the 
Gold Coast which might lead to chaos. Those state- 
ments were greatly exaggerated. There was a difference 
of opinion on the kind of constitution the Gold Coast 
should adopt when it became independent, but that was 
not surprising in a democratic country. The question 
would undoubtedly be settled in a regular manner with 
the help of the constitutional advisor who was working 
in the country at the Government's invitation. 

There had also been allegations of misappropriation 
of funds of the Cocoa Marketing Board and of scandals 
connected with the operations of the Cocoa Purchasing 
Company in which the Government was involved. Such 
insinuations, Mr. Gbedemah said, were prompted by 
ill-will. In any event the Gold Coast Government had 
announced on November 21 that it was going to carry 
out an Official enquiry into all those questions. 

The Gold Coast Finance Minister then turned to 
accusations that the Gold Coast Government, in co- 
operation with the United Kingdom Government, in- 
tended to deprive the people of British Togoland of 
their fair share in the profits from the Volta River 
Project. A dam was to be built on the Volta for the 
production of electric power with a view to manufac- 
turing aluminum from the bauxite which was found in 
large quantities in the Gold Coast, but which had not 
so far been found in British Togoland. The project 
provided for participation of the Gold Coast and 
United Kingdom Governments and of large Canadian 


aluminum manufacturing companies. Investigations had 


been carried out under the supervision of a Special 
Commissioner with the advice of internationally known 
experts and were almost completed. 

| According to the Administering Authority the cost 
of the Volta River Project has been estimated at be- 
tween £100 million and £144 million, according to the 
level of aluminum production aimed at, The project 
provides for the construction of a power station about 
70 miles from the mouth of the Volta, an aluminum 
smelter with an ultimate capacity of 210,000 tons of 
aluminum yearly, extensive port facilities, rail and road 
networks, and housing and school developments. | 

Mr. Gbedemah shared the views of the United King- 
dom representative that there should be a single count 
of the views of the population of British Togoland as 
to whether they desired integration with an independent 
Gold Coast. The Mission's proposal that the Trust 
Territory be divided into four separate districts for the 
plebiscite, he said, would lead not only to possible 
further fragmentation of the territory, but could only 
cause difficulties in an independent Gold Coast. 

The questions to be put to the voters should be 
phrased in the simplest form. Mr. Gbedemah con- 
sidered that the only unambiguous and simple choice 
which should be put to the Togolese in the proposed 
plebiscite should be: “Do you or do you not want 
integration of British Togoland in an independent Gold 
Coast.” 

The Gold Coast already had advanced democratic 
institutions at all levels and in the development of these 
institutions, British Togoland had participated. The 


Many new roads have recently been built in British Togoland and the final links in a North-South 
trunk road are being completed. Workers are seen here building a retaining wall on the Bame 
Pass, in Southern Togoland. 





fortunes of the two countries had been bound together 
for over 40 years. The Gold Coast intended to bring 
about all the necessary legislation as an independent 
state before the end of 1956. 

Mr. Gbedemah declared that the peoples of the Gold 
Coast and of British Togoland were convinced that the 
United Nations, one of whose principal purposes was 
to ensure that the Non-Self-Governing and Trust Terri- 
tories attained independence as soon as possible, would 
not waver now that its goal was, for the first time, in 
sight. British Togoland had an opportunity to become 
independent in 1956; nothing should thwart its hopes 
or delay their realization. 


“Two Fundamental Facts” 


Speaking as one of the four members of the Visiting 
Mission to the Togolands, Robert R. Robbins, of the 
United States, emphasized that the Mission’s report 
had been adopted unanimously except for reservations 
made by Mr. Tarazi, of Syria, another member of the 
Mission 

{Mr. Tarazi had considered that the constitutional 
separation of British Togoland from the Gold Coast 
should be proclaimed before the holding of a plebiscite. 
This should include the establishment of a separate 
assembly for British Togoland, comprising representa- 
tives from that territory alone. | 

Mr. Robbins said that throughout its report the 
Mission had stressed two fundamental facts: (a) that 
neither Trust Territory was an ethnic or cultural unit 
and, (b) that owing to forty years’ association with 
their respective Administering Authorities, their eco- 
nomic, social, educational, political and juridical institu- 
tions fell into two divergent patterns. Those divergencies 
were to be seen particularly in connection with the 
integration of the two Togolands, In British Togoland 
there was no objection to union with the neighboring 
Territory provided that the whole Territory was joined 
with the Gold Coast. In French Togoland, which was 
about two and half times the size of British Togoland 
both in area and population, there was no objection to 
the union of the two Togolands provided that such a 
unified Togoland remained in the French Union. These 
were, said Mr. Robbins, the popular conceptions held 
by the people in the two Territories, and they were not 
likely to be changed by any political arguments put 
forward in the Assembly’s Fourth Committee. 

The United States representative held that the Mis- 
sion had been guided by three basic considerations in 
making the recommendations in its special report: 
(a) the wishes of the people of the two Territories; 
(b) the principles of democracy; (c) the desire to deal 
fairly with the whole problem and in particular with 
the Ewe question, and to bring about an early settle- 
ment of an issue which had been before the General 
Assembly for many years. 


Togoland Spokesmen Give Their Views 


The Fourth Committee, often sitting until late at 
night, devoted more than a week of meetings to hear- 
ings granted to the representatives of different tribal 


groups and political organs in the two territories. 
rhirteen spokesmen, attired in their colorful robes, gave 
their views and answered members’ questions on the 
various aspects of the Togoland problem. Some of the 
indigenous representatives, like Mr. Sylvanus Olympio, 
of the All-Ewe Conference—making his eighth annual 
appearance at the Assembly—are now familiar figures 
at United Nations conference tables. 

As at earlier sessions differing views emerged, reflect- 
ing once again the extreme complexity of the Togoland 
issue. Once again several of the spokesmen favored 
integration of the British-administered territory with the 
Gold Coast; others called for unification of the two 
territories, pending their ultimate independence; still 
others favored the continuation of French Togoland 
within the French Union. Several of the tribal leaders 
disagreed with the conclusions drawn in the Visiting 
Mission’s report. One common theme arose in all the 
statements: the earnest desire of the Togolanders to 
put an end to tutelage and to assume the management 
of their own affairs. 

Four spokesmen representing the Convention Peo- 
ple’s Party in British Togoland all emphatically favored 
the integration of that territory with the Gold Coast. 
They opposed any move to integrate British Togoland 
with French Togoland, or to separate their people from 
the Gold Coast with which they had such strong 
economic and cultural bonds. 

Another spokesman from British Togoland—Mr. 
Nagba, representing the Northern People’s Party—also 
favored a union with the Gold Coast. The people of 
the northern territories of British Togoland had, he 
affirmed, always opposed any suggestion of unification 
with French Togoland. His peoples opposed unification 
of the Togolands as it would cut them off from their 
blood relations in the Gold Coast and arbitrarily link 
them with a people with whom they had no cultural, 
social or linguistic affinities. 

Other representatives from British Togoland—speak- 
ing for the Togoland Congress—opposed any integra- 
tion with the Gold Coast. 

Mr. A. A. Chamba, representing the Togoland Con- 
gress, favored the solution advanced by the Syrian 
member of the Visiting Mission, who proposed the 
creation of separate institutions for British Togoland 
prior to any popular consultation of the inhabitants. 


Mr. Chamba disclaimed the allegation that the ma- 
jority of the population in the North favored integra- 
tion with the Gold Coast and stated that “the integra- 
tionists” themselves were not certain as to the form of 
the proposed unification with the Gold Coast. A demo- 
cratic council, he said, should decide, without outside 
influence, on the future of the territory. 

Another representative of the Togoland Congress, 
Mr. Antor, maintained that British Togoland had never 
been given separate institutions in which Togolanders 
could be trained in the management of their own affairs. 
Hence, although his party demanded immediate in- 
dependence, it felt that the machinery for independence 
should be set up first. They had no wish to remain 





Observers and members of the staff of the Plebiscite Commissioner at a briefing before leaving United Na- 
tions Headquarters, New York, for West Africa. Seated at head of the conference table are (left to right). 
Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Under-Secretary for Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories; 
Mr. Espinosa Prieto, Plebiscite Commissioner; and Mr. H. Wieschhoff, Acting Director of the Division 
of Trusteeship. Mr. Cohen outlined the work of the United Nations observers in the Togoland plebiscite. 


under Trusteeship but they realized that the setting up 
of such institutions would take a certain time. 


Mr. Antor said that the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment claimed that substantial progress had been made 
by the people of the Trust Territory and that they were 
now capable of controlling their own affairs. His party 
welcomed this pronouncement and maintained that if 
that were so the Territory’s independence should be 
proclaimed. Once that had been done and the necessary 
organs to run an independent state had been established 
the logolanders would be able to decide whether or 
not they wished to be associated with an adjacent 
Territory 


Simultaneous Plebiscite Urged 


Still other views were submitted by representatives 
from French-administered Togoland. Speaking for the 
Mouvement de la jeunesse togolaise, Mr. Awegah won- 
dered how, in the present circumstances, the United 
Nations could, without contradicting itself, recommend 
a plebiscite in the British zone and open the way to 
incorporation of French Togoland into the French 
Union. 


He pointed out that the two Trusieeship Agreements 
had been concluded simultaneously: it would accord- 
ingly be logical for the plebiscite to be held simultane- 
ously in the two Territories. While the United Kingdom 
had stated—and it must be congratulated on the fact 
that the Territory under its administration had reached 
political maturity, the Visiting Mission had pointed out 
that French Togoland was still more advanced. The 
best solution would be first to terminate the Trusteeship 
Agreements in respect of the two Territories; secondly, 
to hand over the Trusteeship of Togoland as a whole 
to the United Nations itself; and then, to organize a 


plebiscite in a Togoland considered as a territorial unit. 

Dr. R. A. Ajavon, representing the Parti togolais du 
progres, advocated the continued evolution of French 
Togoland within the French Union. Great progress had 
been made in the economic and social fields, thanks to 
the financial aid given by the administering power. 
Dr. Ajavon declared that total immediate independence 
was an “utopian myth” which did not correspond to 
the wishes of the majority of his people. They wanted 
the territory to develop under French administration 
without supervision by the Trusteeship Council, What 
was needed most was calm and tranquility so that they 
could absorb the new reforms which they regarded as 
“substantial.” 


Ewe Aspirations 

Mr. Olympio, representing the All-Ewe Conference, 
said that the Ewes, who were divided almost equally 
between the two Togolands, would naturally have pre- 
ferred the best solution, which would be simultaneous 
plebiscites in the two Territories, But they understood 
that that solution could not be adopted, because there 
was something lacking, namely any clear statement by 
France that it intended to lead the Territory under its 
administration not to association with the French Re- 
public or to self-government within the French Union 
but, unless the persons concerned decided otherwise, 
to the independence guaranteed by the Charter. If 
France had made it clear from 1946 that such was its 
intention, the Mission would certainly not have been 
forced to admit that the Territory under French ad- 
ministration was not yet politically ready for the plebi- 


scite. Being, in fact, much more advanced economically 


and socially than British Togoland it would certainly 
have had its own political institutions and genuine 
political liberty by now. 





With regard to steps taken by France to ascertain 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the Territory under its 
administration as to their future, Mr. Olympio pointed 
out that those steps had been initiated in 1946, when 
France had agreed to include in the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment the celebrated article 5, which provided for 
the arrangement of appropriate consultations in due 
course. He hoped the General Assembly would recom- 
mend that there should be in French Togoland not only 
consultations, but a plebiscite under the supervision of 
the United Nations in circumstances guaranteeing ab- 
solute freedom of vote. 

Replying to members’ questions Mr. Olympio said 
he felt that given the resources at its disposal a unified 
Togoland would be viable and “quite prosperous” apart 
from any association with the Gold Coast. For several 
years French Togoland had “paid its way” and he 
understood that British Togoland had also been solvent 
for a number of years. There were large scale projects 
afoot for the development of mineral resources, mainly 
phosphates, in French Togoland. Mr. Olympio believed 
that if the two territories were unified their resources 
would be ample to cover current expenses and pay for 
further economic development. 


India Endorses Plebiscite Proposal 


Much of the Committee's long debate centered on a 
draft resolution introduced by India which was later re- 
vised to include various amendments. In endorsing the 
proposal for a plebiscite in British Togoland, under 
United Nations supervision, V. K. Krishna Menon 
underlined the fact that for the first time an Administer- 
ing Authority had announced that a Trust Territory 
was now ready for independence. That was an event of 
major importance, whatever decision was reached re- 
garding the practical arrangements for the attainment 
of independence. 

Eighteen months had elapsed since the Administering 
Authority had announced that the objective of Trustee- 
ship had been achieved. Mr. Menon felt it would be 
most ill-advised to request the United Kingdom to 
prolong the present régime. Such a step would be at 
variance with the principles laid down in the Charter. 
The United Nations should on the contrary, do its 
utmost to promote the attainment of the independence 
of Trust Territories. 

Noting the difficulty of Togoland being divided into 
two parts, Mr. Menon said this had resulted in funda- 
mental differences which had to be taken into account. 
France had not said that the objectives of Trusteeship 
had been achieved in French Togoland. The question 
of independence therefore did not yet arise in that 
Territory. 

The United Nations could not withhold independence 
from British Togoland on the ground that French Togo- 
land was not ready for independence. The failure of 
the Joint Council set up in 1951 did not mean that the 
two Togolands could not become a single entity, but 
that was a long-term problem 

The Indian representative considered that for the 


time being, it must be borne in mind that, as the United 
Kingdom had stated, the Administering Authority could 
no longer administer the Trust Territory as an integral 
part of the Gold Coast, as stipulated in the Trusteeship 
Agreement, once the Gold Coast became self-govern- 
ing, as it would in the near future. The Visiting Mis- 
sion had recommended the organization of a plebiscite 
to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritory, and had reported that that procedure was ac- 
ceptable to the entire population. India was therefore 
respecting the views of the population of Togoland. 

The Visiting Mission had proposed that the Territory 
be divided into sections, but Mr. Menon felt that the 
United Nations should keep to the terms of the Charter 
and conduct the plebiscite in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 76 b. The Trusteeship Agreement 
had been established for the Territory as a whole, not 
for its separate parw. 

Mr. Menon recalled the dissenting view expressed by 
the Syrian member of the Visiting Mission. He could 
not accept that view because in the modern world it 
would be unwise to set up a Territory of 13,000 square 
miles with its own political institutions. The trend was 
towards the establishment of larger units. The Syrian 
representative’s suggestion, which sought to promote 
the unification of the two Togolands, or of the Ewes, 
might seem more democratic. But Mr. Menon felt it 
would in fact inevitably tend to keep not only Togoland 
but all the Territories in the area under Trusteeship. 


Syrian Member’s Proposal 

Mr. Salah Eddine Tarazi, of Syria, explained his 
proposal which he had advanced as a member of the 
Mission, While agreeing with the holding of a plebiscite 
in principle, he thought that it should not take place 
until the Territory had been given. institutions which 
were separate from those of the Gold Coast. The ad- 
ministrative union, in fact, went beyond the limits that 
had been laid down for it. British Togoland was to all 
intents and purposes a province of the Gold Coast. 
Moreover, there was a radical difference between the 
north and the south of the Territory. In the north, the 
chiefs still exerted considerable influence and the in- 
habitants were less interested in uniting with the Gold 
Coast than in maintaining their ties with their kinsmen. 
But the further south one went, the stronger was the 
influence of the political parties with a corresponding 
decline in the authority of the chiefs. In the south a 
section of the population favored union with an inde- 
pendent Gold Coast and another, union with the French 
Togoland on the understanding that it would be given 
self-government. 

Mr. Tarazi felt that to withhold separate institutions 
from British Togoland whould have the effect of forcing 
the minority into “blind acceptance” of the majority 
view, which would create discontent among the people. 
If, however, the Territory was given an Assembly, 
representatives of the people would have an opportunity 
of meeting one another and reaching agreement on 
a solution, 





It had been argued that that procedure would delay 
the Territory’s attainment of self-government. Mr. 
Tarazi did not share that view, but he hoped that the 
Gold Coast would shortly become independent. British 
Togoland, however, had a separate legal status and 
must be given an opportunity freely to express its 
wishes without interference from outside. 


Differing Views Presented 


In the course of the long debate, in which more than 
thirty speakers participated, differing views emerged on 
the Mission’s recommendations and the Indian draft 
resolution. A number of representatives felt that the 
unification question and the future of British Togoland 
were inseparably linked, while others considered that 
a plebiscite should be held in both Trust Territories 
simultaneously. 

Miss Roesad, of Indonesia, agreed with several other 
delegates in stressing the need for holding a plebiscite 
simultaneously in both Togolands. Such a procedure 
alone could ensure the expression of the true wishes 
of the people in both Trust Territories. The Visiting 
Mission had discovered that a desire for unification 
existed in both Togolands, together with a tendency to 
integration with the Gold Coast in some parts of British 
Togoland and a tendency to integration with the French 
Union in some parts of French Togoland. Indonesia, 
therefore, agreed that until the results of the plebiscite 
were known, the issue of unification was theoretical. 

A more critical approach to the Mission's recom- 
mendations was taken by the U.S.S.R. delegation which 
considered that the proposed plebiscite would not give 
the people an opportunity of expressing their views 
freely and would only make the position worse. Speak- 
ing for the U.S.S.R., Mr. Grubyakov said that by re- 
questing the Administering Authority to organize the 
plebiscite, the Visiting Mission proposed to prejudge 
the result. The Mission had ignored the part to be 
played by the people, despite the high degree of devel- 
opment which they were recognized to have attained. 
The United Nations could not be a party to preventing 
the peoples of the Trust Territory from making a free 
decision. 

In substance, therefore, the U.S.S.R. found the 
Mission’s recommendations unacceptable. It had been 
further convinced by the statements and replies of the 
petitioners regarding the yearning of the peoples for 
the unification and independence of the two Territories, 
which should be brought about immediately. For the 
first time in history, the General Assembly was dis- 
cussing the question of terminating a Trusteeship 
Any decision other than the unification and independ- 
ence of the two Territories would be against the wishes 
of the people and would create a most dangerous 
precedent for future occasions. Mr. Grubyakov believed 
there was only one course open to the General As- 
sembly: that laid down in Article 76 of the Charter. 
The Charter did not provide for any solution other 


than self-government or independence. When that had 
been achieved, the people could decide their further 
actions for themselves, 


Various other views were expressed and several 


delegations congratulated the United Kingdom, as the 
Administering Authority, on its efforts to lead British 
Togoland towards independence. Paul Martin, of Can- 
ada, observed that as a result of forty years of “enlight- 
ened and progressive administration,” British Togoland 
was on the threshold of independence—a development 
which involved the fulfilment of the ends of the Trustee- 
ship System. Canada agreed with the Mission’s funda- 
mental recommendation that the wishes of the popula- 
tion of British Togoland should be ascertained by 
means of a plebiscite. 

The Canadian delegation also agreed with the rec- 
ommendation that a United Nations Plebiscite Com- 
missioner should be appointed, assisted by observers 
drawn from the Secretariat, to supervise the arrange- 
ments to be made by the Administering Authority for 
the popular consultation. Canada felt some difficulty 
with regard to the subsequent recommendations of the 
Mission and, in particular, to the proposal for the 
division of the Territory into four separate areas for 
assessing the result of the plebiscite. In spite of argu- 
ments adduced in favor of that proposal, Canada con- 
sidered that in view of the size and population of the 
Territory it was possible to follow the majority prin- 
ciple, with the minority abiding by the result, in accord- 
ance with usual democratic processes, 


Proposal Adopted 


A number of other delegations spoke in favor of the 
plebiscite proposal although maintaining that such a 
move should not be considered as a precedent for other 
territories under Trusteeship. 

After further debate the Fourth Committee adopted 
the Indian draft resolution, as amended and revised, 
by a vote of 40 to 5, with 8 abstentions, 

As approved the resolution incorporated a series of 
amendments, many of which were introduced by Li- 
beria. In presenting these amendments Miss Angie 
Brooks, of Liberia, explained that they were designed 
to bring the question more in line with previous resolu- 
tions adopted by the Assembly on the Togoland prob 
lem. Liberia, she said, would have preferred to endorse 
the conclusions of the minority report, but since the 
Mission’s recommendations offered the most practical 
way of solving the problem, her delegation had adopted 
“a middle course.” 

Miss Brooks contended that if the proposed plebis 
cite included only one question put to the voters, the 
Togolanders would have the impression that a solution 
was being imposed on them. They should, she felt, be 
given a choice of two solutions, Liberia therefore intro 
duced an amendment, the effect of which would give 
the voters an alternative choice to voting for union 
with the Gold Coast—separation of the territory from 
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the Gold Coast and continuation under Trusteeship 
pending the ultimate determination of its political future 
This proposal was accepted and subsequently incor 
porated in the final Assembly resolution. Miss Brooks 
also maintained that it was preferable to appoint a 
Commission rather than a single United Nations Com 


missioner to supervise the plebiscite in British Togo 


land, but an amendment to this effect was not adopted. 

Eduardo Espinosa Prieto, of Mexico, was then 
appointed to serve as the United Nations Plebiscite 
Commissioner in British Togoland 

lhe General Assembly, in plenary action on Decem- 
ber 15, endorsed the Fourth Committee’s recommenda 
tions, The first part of the resolution was adopted by 
42 votes to 7, with 11 abstentions and the second part, 
referring to the future of French-administered Togoland 
was endorsed by 45 votes to 6, with 9 abstentions. The 
resolution as a whole was then endorsed by a vote of 
42-7, with 10 abstentions 


Provisions of Resolution 


The Assembly, in its resolution, recommended that 
the Administering Authority of British Togoland or- 
ganize and conduct “without delay,” under United 
Nations supervision, a plebiscite in the territory in 
order to ascertain the wishes of the majority of its 


inhabitants as to their political future. The Assembly 
noted the statement of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment that the Gold Coast will attain its independence 
in the near future and that, consequently, it will be 
impossible thereafter to administer British Togoland in 
the present way. The Assembly also accepted the rec- 
ommendations submitted by the Visiting Mission to the 
effect that the wishes of the people of British Togoland 
as to their future should be ascertained by plebiscite. 

As adopted the Assembly’s resolution provided for 
the appointment of the Plebiscite Commissioner, who 
is requested to exercise, on behalf of the General As- 
sembly, the powers and functions of supervision defined 
by the Visiting’ Mission to Togoland in its special report. 

The resolution provided for observers and staff to 
be appointed by the Secretary-General in consultation 
with the Plebiscite Commissioner. It further requested 
the Commissioner to submit a report on the organ- 
ization, conduct and results of the plebiscite to the 
Trusteeship Council for its consideration, and for trans- 
mission to the Assembly at its eleventh session in order 
that the “latter may, in consultation with the Admin- 
istering Authority, assess the results and determine the 
further action to be taken on the attainment of inde- 
pendence by the Gold Coast and in the light of all the 
circumstances and in accordance with the Charter of 


The Visiting Mission which toured the territory last August 
attends a rally organized by the Togoland Congress Party 





the United Nations and the Trusteeship Agreement.” 

Finally, the resolution requested the Trusteeship 
Council “in virtue of the provisions of the Trusteeship 
Agreement and the Charter to continue to exercise its 
functions, either at its regular or special sessions as 
may be necessary, and to take into consideration any 
matter that may arise, or be referred to it, in respect 
of the Trust Territory.” 

In regard to French Togoland, the Assembly en- 
dorsed the conclusion of the Visiting Mission that the 
implementation of the political reforms contemplated 
by the Administering Authority would help in ascer- 
taining the wishes of the inhabitants as to their future 
at an early date by direct and democratic methods. 

The Assembly, in this resolution, recommended that 
the consultation with the population be conducted, as 
in the case of British Togoland, under the supervision 
of the United Nations. The Trusteeship Council was 
asked to undertake a special study of the question, in 
consultation with the Administering Authority, at its 
forthcoming regular session (at Headquarters during 
February-March) and if possible to report to the 
eleventh session of the General Assembly next Autumn. 

The Assembly’s resolution was adopted exactly eight 
years after the first petition was received from the Ewe 
people, seeking the reunion of their historic domain 
and first bringing the Togoland question onto the inter- 
national stage. 


*“*An Historic Occasion” 


In a concluding statement to the Assembly Mr. 
Hopkinson, of the United Kingdom, described the deci- 
sion as marking “ a great, unique and historic occasion.” 
The Assembly had, he declared, taken a decisive step 
in the termination of a Trusteeship. The United King- 


dom would carry out the tasks which the resolution 
entrusted to it in the greatest good faith. It would be 
an honor to work in the closest accord and cooperation 
with the representative of the General Assembly, Mr. 
Espinosa Prieto. 

Mr. Hopkinson added: “When we are seeking to lay 
down the trust which we have held for this Territory 
for so many years, we do not wish to claim any credit 
for the achievements which others at the United Nations 
have been generous enough to commend, but simply 
to express our sincere conviction that the people of the 
Trust Territory of British Togoland can justifiably look 
forward to a future freely chosen by themselves in 
which they will enjoy the full benefits of democracy, 
independence and peace.” 

Mr. Krishna Menon also hailed the Assembly's deci- 
sion. India had always regarded the Togoland problem 
as one of the major issues before the Assembly. The 
fact that this Territory was only 13,000 square miles 
in size and inhabited by only half a million people did 
not take away from the circumstance that, for the first 
time, the purpose of the Charter had been realized 
“We have now laid the foundations for accelerating 
the process of self-government and independence in 
all the West African Territories,” Mr. Menon declared. 
“Furthermore, as a result of the action which the As- 
sembly has just taken, the minor impediments in the 
way of the attainment of the independence of the Gold 
Coast have now been removed.” 

In thanking the Assembly for confirming his appoint- 
ment as United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, Mr. 
Espinosa Prieto said that in carrying out this important 
task he would “always attempt to be frank and fair, as 
the United Nations Commissioner should be.” He would 
report to the Assembly's eleventh session on his work 
in British Togoland and present “abundant and clear 
documentation on all matters.” 


REGISTRATION STARTS FOR PLEBISCITE 


pp teaged see Started on January 11 of 

voters eligible to take part in the plebiscite 

to be held in British Togoland late this Spring, 
under United Nations auspices. 

The United Nations Commissioner who will 


supervise the plebiscite, Eduardo Espinosa 
Prieto, of Mexico, gave a final briefing in 
Accra, capital of the neighboring Gold Coast, 
to United Nations observers due to leave for 
thirteen duty stations scattered throughout Brit- 
ish Togoland 

The later 
received by Sir Charles Arden Clarke, Gov- 


members of the Mission were 
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ernor of the Gold Coast, with which British 
Togoland is now jointly administered by the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Espinosa Prieto, who 
served as Mexico's representative on the As- 
sembly’s Trusteeship Committee during the 
eighth and tenth sessions, entered his country’s 
diplomatic service in 1933. He served in Mex- 
ican embassies and legations in many countries. 
He was chief of Mexico’s Department of Politi- 
cal Affairs, became the first chief of its Depart- 
ment of International Organizations, and was 
also sub-Director General of the Diplomatic 
Service. He has represented his country at many 
international conferences 





At ten, Francisco Man- 
zanares is an experienced 
cowhand with an interest in 
the herd and the product 
that is a family livelihood. 
To join his father on the trip 
to town is a treat, riding 

on the cart laden with milk 
cans to see the new 
pasteurizing and milk 
drying plant on the outskirts 
of Managua. 


International 


Teamwork 


‘nsures Milk for Managua 


RB horse or ox-drawn cart, by fast-moving truck, 

all roads near Managua, Nicaragua, each morning 
seem to lead to a modest, one-story building on the 
outskirts of the city—the country’s only milk pasteuriz- 
ing and drying plant 

The plant is playing the lead in a dramatic story 
of dairy industry expansion and of better health for 
children. Its cornerstone is international teamwork 
between the government of Nicaragua, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF ) 

Before the compact, stainless steel plant went into 
production, much of the milk on the market was unsafe 


and milk output was low. Farmers dumped from 5,000 
to 8,000 gallons daily during the flush rainy season for 
lack of processing facilities. In Nicaragua, where few 
children get enough highly nutritious food, most children 
drank either impure milk or got none at all 

Today, milk is pasteurized in Managua, and, thanks 
to the UNICEF-equipped drying plant, all milk produced 
is used. Rainy season production is powdered and 
stored, shipped to areas deficient in pure milk supplies 
or reconstituted in the dry months for sale in Managua. 
First claim on the powdered milk, however, is held by 
children. Until a year ago, UNICEF contributed skim 
milk powder for a countrywide nutrition program. Now 








At the plant, manager Reinaldo Lacayo, and Francisco 
sample milk powder from a drying unit window. Lacayo, 
who has studied the latest techniques of milk drying in 
the United States on a UNICEF fellowship, often spends 
twelve hours a day supervising the plant's operations. 


the government provides it from plant production 
also butter and vitamin pills—for 40,000 children and 
expectant and nursing mothers. 

The pasteurizing plant was built in 1953 by the 
National Milk Producers Company, a cattleman’s co- 
operative. When UNICEF agreed to contribute milk dry- 
ing equipment, the cooperative added the second plant, 


inaugurated the following year. Since these facilities 
went into operation, milk consumption in Managua has 
almost quadrupled. To keep up with it, the cooperative 
imported more than 200,000 pounds of dry skim milk 
from | 

Local production is rising. Nicaragua’s Institute of 
National Development has imported 700 head of cattle 
since October, 1954—more than in the entire previous 
history of the country. Besides selling at low interest 
rates to producers the Institute gives technical advice 


S. surplus stocks last year. 


on cattle raising, helps finance electrification and other 
improvements, Courses inaugurated in 1954 with FAO 
help teach milking techniques, diagnosis of simple 
cattle disease, hay-making and other subjects to farm 
administrators 

Spurred by the success of the Managua development, 
plans are underway for the construction of five new 
milk and cheese processing plants throughout the coun- 
try. The first will go up in Leén, 100 miles northwest 
of Managua. Because the city lacks electricity, milk will 
be sterilized, to maintain purity without refrigeration 

By providing a sure market for excess milk, the 
drying plant has made an important contribution to 
this far-reaching expansion. For UNICEF’s role, plant 
manager Reinaldo Lacayo has high praise. “UNICEF's 
interest in a drying plant for Managua,” Lacayo be- 
lieves, “spurred the cooperative into action and brought 
about the plant's establishment at least five years sooner 
than we might have expected.” The cooperative spent 
$125,000 on construction costs to match the $115,000 
worth of equipment imported by the Fund. Fao con- 


tributed technical aid 
















After a preliminary quality check, the raw milk is 
weighed. Rejections for poor quality milk have dropped 
from 10 to 1 per cent in a few years, 

















The milk is labeled “La Salud.” After packing bottles 
for delivery Francisco naps until his father finishes 
errands in the city 
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Preambles A pproved 
for Draft Covenants 


Self-Determination Article 


in Human Rights Covenants 


FTER consideration of the item “Draft International 

Covenants on Human Rights” the Third (Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural) Committee: adopted pre- 
ambles to both the draft covenants—on economic, 
social and cultural rights and on civil and political 
rights——(see UNITED NATIONS Review, Vol. 2, No. 6); 
discussed article 2 of the draft covenant on economic, 
social and cultural rights (on achieving progressively 
the rights set forth) and decided not to vote on it 
until the Committee had considered, discussed and 
adopted the articles in Part III; after protracted dis- 
cussion, approved an article on self-determination to 
be included in the draft covenants; and recommended 
that the Assembly continue consideration of the draft 
covenants at its next session. The Assembly adopted 
the latter recommendation. 

Ihe Assembly at its ninth session had held a first 
reading of the draft covenants, consisting of a general 
discussion and the presentation of proposals and 
amendments not voted on during that session, and 
recommended that during the tenth session the Third 
Committee should give priority and devote itself mainly 
to the discussion, article by article, in an agreed order, 
of the draft covenants. But it developed that the Com- 
mittee devoted twenty-six meetings to one single article, 
that on self-determination, thus precluding detailed 
study of the other articles 

While everyone favors the concept of self-determina- 
tion, whether a provision confirming it as a right 
belongs in the covenants on human rights has been a 
controversial question ever since the Sixth Assembly, 
in 1951, directed the Commission on Human Rights 
to indite such an article in the draft covenants, 


This decision was strongly opposed by states which 
still administer colonies and dependencies. They argued 
that the Charter does not mention specifically non-self- 
governing and Trust Territories as areas in which the 
right should be promoted. Other opponents believed 
that the principle would be out of place in the draft 
covenants. 

But proponents of the resolution said that the pro- 
vision mentioning non-self-governing and Trust Terri- 
tories was based on the provisions in the Charter aimed 
at the earliest possible independence of people inhabi- 
ting them and a resolution based on the Charter could 
hardly be out of order. The right of self-determination, 
they insisted, is the basic right on which all other 
human rights depend 

Even for those who favored including the article, 
however, agreement on its proper phrasing has not 
been easy. Various texts were discussed in the Com- 
mission before it decided on the most recent draft 
and presented it to the General Assembly. (See box.) 

In the Committee all the arguments, in favor of and 
against inclusion of the article in the draft covenants, 
which have marked earlier debates on the subject both 
in the Assembly and in the Human Rights Commission, 
were presented. 

Reaffirming their respect for the principle of self- 
determination, opponents of inclusion of an article on 
it reaffirmed also their conviction that the notion of 
self-determination is recognized not as a right but as 
a principle—albeit a guiding one—and the Assembly, 
in calling it a right, went beyond the Charter. 

If it could be called a right at all, these representa- 
tives argued, it would have to be described as a 





Mrs. Agda Rossel, of Sweden, with Hermod Lannung, of 
Denmark, before a meeting of the Third Committee (right). 
Below, German Quiroga Galdo, of Bolivia, Miguel Rafael 
Urquia, of El Salvador, Chairman of the Working Party, 
and Dr. Santiago Perez Perez, of Venezuela. 


collective right rather than an individual one and had 
no place in a document devoted, as are both draft 
covenants, to recognition of individual rights. 

Then, too, implementation of any article on self- 
determination would be difficult, to say the least, they 
asserted. The concepts of “peoples” and “nations” are 
not yet clearly defined, they contended, either in the 
article itself or in the minds of the representatives of 
Member states, as the debates have shown. They feared 
that the vagueness of the language might even support 
a claim of secession by dissident minorities in estab- 
lished states, a possibility hardly compatible with ad- 
vancement of the cause of peace. 

How to determine who is entitled to exercise the 
right of self-determination, and when? It is hardly 
appropriate to leave it to the Human Rights Commit- 
tee; yet that is what the measures of implementation 
provide in the covenant on civil and political rights 
And any action by this Committee might amount to 
intervention in domestic matters and revision of the 
Charter, these people claimed. 

Another unfortunate part of the article, its opponents 
charged, was the assertion of permanent sovereignty 
over a state’s natural wealth and resources, a vaguely 
worded claim of right which, when linked with self- 
determination, gave rise to a reasonable fear of expro- 
priation of investments, a situation which might well 
deter advancement of international cooperation in 
world economic development. 

Regardless of how it was phrased, some states simply 
would not sign the covenants if an article on self- 
determination was included. The covenants as drafted 
were having a hard time winning Committee approval 
as it was and it would seem wiser to concentrate on 


the articles on which it would be easier to reach agree 
ment rather than to insist on inclusion of an article 
which specifically would disenchant so many possible 
signers, the opponents argued. 

One suggestion made to alleviate this seeming im- 
passe (though one not agreed to in advance by all the 
opponents of inclusion) was to delete the article and 
draft a separate protocol containing the substance of 
the article and other relevant provisions, thus recog 
nizing self-determination in an international legal in 
strument and at the same time gaining support for the 
draft covenants. 


Article’s Supporters 


But those who wished to see the article written into 
the covenants strongly believe that self-determination 
is an essential condition for the full enjoyment of all 
other human rights. The freedom of all people to 
decide their own political, economic and social destin- 
ies, the permanent sovereignty of peoples over their 
natural wealth and resources, are necessities for free 
men, they argued. The right of self-determination is the 
basis of all individual rights. No man can be free unless 
his people are free. 

The distinction between individual and collective 
rights, the article’s supporters contended is an artificial 
one, The rights of a nation cannot be separated from 
the people of that nation. Individuals enjoy rights only 
because the individual lives in a society. And the right 
is both collective and individual and can be so exer- 
cised. 

The fact that self-determination is not specified as 
a right in the Charter is unimportant. Many rights 





exist apart from those mentioned in the Charter and 
anyway in interpreting the Charter it is the spirit as 
well as the letter of that instrument which must be 
borne in mind. 

The draft covenants are meant to implement the 
principles of the Charter, the proponents of the article 
asserted, and this article implements the principle of 
self-determination, as articles on economic rights, for 
example, would give effect to the Charter’s aim of 
higher standards of living. The Charter could not 
possibly cover all aspects of human rights. 

The possibility that some states would not ratify 
the covenants with such an article included, should not 
deter the committee from its duty, it was argued. Each 
state would have to make up its own mind when the 
draft covenants were completed. 

Those who wished the article included pointed out 
that at the Bandung conference twenty-nine nations 
called for a universal application of the right of self- 
determination. The Assembly should heed that call. 

Whatever one’s opinions, the proponents said, the 
right of self-determination had been the subject of 
explicit directions for inclusion in the draft covenants 
by a number of Assembly resolutions so the question 
of inclusion of the article had been settled and is no 
longer open to debate. 


Working Party 


In the course of this discussion a number of ideas 
were presented as to how best to settle the obvious 


differences that had arisen. These included: substituting 
article | and other related articles with a declaration on 
self-determination to be made by the General Assem- 
bly; drawing up a third draft covenant on self-deter- 
mination; drafting a protocol as an annex to the present 
draft covenants; retaining article 1 subject to redraft- 
ing; and deleting article 1 completely. 

On November 7, the Committee decided to appoint 
a Working Party, composed of representatives of nine 
countries designated by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to consider article 1 in the light of the amend- 
ments proposed and of the comments and suggestions 
made, and to submit a text to the Committee not later 
than November 19, so that the Committee might con- 
tinue its discussion and adopt, in accordance with the 
decisions of the General Assembly, an article on the 
right of peoples and nations to self-determination in the 
draft international covenants on human rights at the 
present session. 

The Committee had before it two other proposals 
but voted on neither at this time, Denmark suggested 
that the Committee decide not to proceed at the present 
session to a vote on the text of the article but to request 
the Secretary-General to circulate the record of the 
discussion of the question to Members and non-Mem- 
bers and prepare a paper for consideration by the 
eleventh Assembly. 

In another draft resolution, Saudi Arabia urged the 
Committee to recommend that the two draft covenants 
would not be considered complete and ready for signa- 


ture until the text of article 1 was finalized, a word 
meant to indicate that the Assembly could revise article 
1 as long as the covenants were under discussion with- 
out, however, disturbing its decision that the article 
must be included. 

The resolution setting up the Working Party and 
establishing its terms of reference was adopted by 
a roll call of 35 to 13, with 10 abstentions. The 
Chairman appointed Brazil, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Greece, India, Pakistan, Poland, Syria and Venezuela 
to serve on the Working Party which chose by acclama- 
tion Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El Salvador, Chairman, 
and Mrs. Lina Tsaldaris, of Greece, Rapporteur. 

Beside the text drafted by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, the Working Party had before it the amend- 
ments proposed and comments and suggestions made in 
the Third Committee. Furthermore, upon the request 
of the Working Party, suggestions and observations 
were presented, orally or in writing, by the representa- 
tives of Argentina, Ecuador, Peru, Denmark and 
Sweden. 


New Text 


In six meetings between November 9 and 16, the 
Working Party held a general discussion and examined 
the article paragraph by paragraph. Out of this came 
a text for consideration which the Working Party 
adopted by 7 votes to none, with 2 abstentions (see 
box next page). 


ere 


(Proposed by 
Human Rights Commission) 
PART I — Article I 

1. All peoples and all nations shall 
have the right of self-determination, 
namely, the right freely to determine 
their political, economic, social and cul- 
tural status. 

2. All states, including those having 
responsibility for the administration of 
Non-Self-Governing and Trust Terri- 
tories and those controlling in whatso- 
ever manner the exercise of that right 
by another people, shall promote the 
realization of that right in all their terri- 
tories, and shall respect the maintenance 
of that right in other States, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter. 

3. The right of peoples to  self- 
determination shall also include perma- 
nent sovereignty over their natural 
wealth and resources. In no case may a 
people be deprived of its own means of 
subsistence on the grounds of any rights 
that may be claimed by other states. 








WORKING PARTY’S TEXT 


1. All peoples have the right of self- 
determination. By virtue of this right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social and 
cultural development. 


2. The peoples may, for their own 


ends, freely dispose of their natural wealth 
and resources without prejudice to any 
obligations arising out of international 
economic cooperation, based upon the 
principle of mutual benefit, and interna- 
tional law. In no case may a people be 
deprived of its own means of subsistence. 
3. The states parties to the covenant 
having responsibility for the administra- 
tion of Non-Self-Governing and Trust 
Territories shall promote the realization 
of the right of self-determination in such 
Territories in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. 


The Working Party agreed unanimously that in the 
discharge of the task with which they were honored, 
they had endeavored to reconcile, as far as possible, 
the different points of view. But in any case they re 
served the right of their delegations to defend their 
several points of view in the Committee and in the 
Assembly. 

Chairman Urquia explained that in the Working 
Party’s text, on the proposal of Costa Rica, the original 
paragraphs 2 and 3 had been transposed. The present 
paragraph 2 was complementary to paragraph | and 
should therefore immediately follow it 

The words “and all nations” had been deleted as 
they had given rise to much discussion and apparently 
‘ The Working Party had preferred 
the original text contained in a General Assembly reso 
lution {545 (VI)]| but had changed the tense of the 
verb from the future to the present to emphasize that 
the right referred to is a permanent one 


to some confusion 


As there had been wide divergencies of views when 
the definition of the right had been discussed in the Com- 
mittee, the Working Party had decided to use only the 
phrase “by virtue of this right,” which avoided the dif 
ficulties and limitations of a definition. 

Finally, the words “they freely determine their politi- 
cal status and freely pursue their economic, social and 
cultural development” had been adopted to meet the 
views of the delegations which had pointed out that 
although a country could determine its political status, 
its economic, social, or cultural status was not entirely 
within its control. 


The new paragraph 2, a redraft of the former para- 
graph 3, contained no reference to permanent sover- 
eignty over natural wealth and resources. The old text 
had roused strong opposition, Mr. Urquia said, and in 
addition a reference to sovereignty seemed out of place 
when the article as a whole referred only to peoples. 
Sovereignty is an attribute of nations organized as 
states. The original idea was clearly expressed in the 
new wording, which had the added advantage of meet- 
ing the objections of the delegations which had feared 
that the paragraph might be invoked to justify ex- 
propriation without compensation. 


The final sentence stated the principle that no coun 
try could be deprived of its means of subsistence, but 
the end of the original sentence had been deleted, as 
the preceding sentence of the new text clearly stated 
that action in that field was also subject to international 
law, Mr. Urquia explained. 


Terms of Reference 


The Working Party had replaced “all states,” at the 
beginning of paragraph 3 by “the states parties to the 
Covenant,” since an international instrument could not 
be binding on states which were not parties to it, Mr. 
Urquia asserted. The paragraph as a whole now re 
ferred to states having responsibility for Trust and non- 
self-governing Territories, upon which the United Na 
tions could impose an obligation, By deleting the 
reference to states controlling the exercise of the right 
of self-determination by another people, it had been 
possible to produce a text which was a clear statement 
of the obligations of Administering Authorities under 
the Charter. The reference to respect for the mainte 
nance of the right of self-determination in other states 
had been deleted as superfluous, the Chairman said. 


In the course of the discussion which followed, many 
representatives asserted that the terms of reference of 
the Working Party had been too narrow to permit it to 


Mrs. Lina Tsaldaris, of Greece, (left) studying a 
document with Dr. Graciela Quan, of Guatemala, 
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bring in a text which would meet all the objections 
raised in earlier discussions in the Committee 


For example, José Ferreira de Souza, of Brazil 
would have preferred a separate protocol, but the 
Working Party had not been permitted to discuss that 
Even with improvements it was still far from being a 
clear and enforceable text. The fundamental defects and 
the unilateral character of the article had not been 
The main purpose for 


the suggested protocol was to find a way out of the 


removed, Mr. de Souza said 


impasse to which article 1 had led. It involved no con- 
tradiction of substance to that article 


Why had the majority of the Working Party decided 
to delete the words “and all nations,” P.. D. Morozov, 
of the U.S.S.R., asked. The original argument for in 
cluding the phrase had been that all ethnic groups 
should be covered. Had the members of the Working 
Party considered that such groups were referred to in 
the terms “all peoples” or had it been decided not to 
make any reference to them? 


Weaknesses 


The Working Party, trying to meet the objections 
raised in the Committee to the use of the expression 
“all peoples and all nations” had decided to state the 
idea in the broadest possible terms, Mr. Urquia said. 
The delegations which had been in favor of retaining 
the words “and all nations” had argued that those words 
had passed into United Nations usage. The others had 
pointed out, however, that the two terms were used 
quite differently in the Charter; for example, while the 
preamble began with the words “We the peoples . . 
which implied that the representatives at San Francisco 
were speaking on behalf of the peoples of their coun- 
tries rather than on behalf of their states and govern- 
ments, article | referred to “friendly relations among 


nations,” obviously meaning states, or political groups 


Exchanging views before a committee meeting 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord (right), of the 
United States, and Mrs. B. Khongman, of India. 


DENMARK: revised draft resolution 


The General Assembly, 

Having discussed Article I of the draft 
International Covenants on Human Rights, 

Taking note of the differing opinions 
which have been expressed during the dis- 
cussion on the wording of the text of Article 
1 proposed by the Commission on Human 
Rights and also on the wording of the text 
submitted by the Working Party on Article 1 
(A/C.3/L.489, paragraph 5), 

Mindful of the importance of securing the 
widest possible acceptance of the covenants 
in their final form, 

1. Decides not to proceed at the present 
session to a vote on a text of Article I of the 
draft covenants, 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to cir- 
culate to Governments of states Members 
and non-Members of the United Nations the 
record of the discussion of this question in 
the Third Committee during the present 
session, to invite them to submit before June 
30, 1956 any observations, amendments or 
proposals which they may wish to make, and 
to prepare a working paper incorporating 
these observations, amendments and pro- 
posal for consideration by the General As- 
sembly at its eleventh session. 


already having a national and political personality. 
Thus, the term “peoples” was the more comprehensive 
of the two, and included the groups mentioned by 
Mr. Morozov. 

But to Hermod Lannung, of Denmark, the revised 
draft was still both vague and incomplete. The right of 
self-determination should be made applicable, in un- 
ambiguous terms, to all peoples, and not only to those 
in non-self-governing and Trust Territories. 

A basic weakness of the revised text was that the 
statement of the right in paragraph 1 was not accom- 
panied by a statement of the obligation of states to 
ensure that their peoples enjoyed its free exercise. The 
article should be so precise that no signatory state could 
place upon it an interpretation detracting from the uni- 
versality of the right in question. 

It is unrealistic to insist on the inclusion of an article 
on self-determination in the draft covenants and the 
Committee should withhold voting on the article at the 
current session. (See box above). It would be far better 
to enunciate that right in a separate instrument. Mr. 
Lannung supported the Secretary-General’s suggestion 
for setting up a new committee. Such a committee 
might prepare for consideration by the General Assem- 
bly a declaration, a protocol, or a third covenant on the 
right of peoples to self-determination. 





Representative of the reactions of delegates from the 
administering countries were the remarks of H. A. Mc- 
Clure Smith, of Australia, and Samuel Hoare, of the 
United Kingdom. Australia upheld the principle of self- 
determination, Mr. McClure Smith said, but denied 
that self-determination was a right that could be ex- 
pressed in a legally binding international instrument. 
That basic objection applied as much to the new text 
as to the original one 

Although the words “permanent sovereignty over 
their natural wealth and resources” had been deleted, 
paragraph 2 might still be so interpreted as to allow 
a minority within a state to claim the free use of its 
natural resources, regardless of the economy of the state 
as a whole or the interests of other groups 

Samuel Hoare, of the United Kingdom, said it was 
difficult for sovereign states to enter into obligations 
if they were uncertain of the extent to which certain 
situations would be covered by those obligations. Deci- 
sions here would still rest with the proposed human 
rights committee and the new text therefore constituted 
no improvement in that respect. 


Joint Amendment 


The term “means of subsistence” had never been 
properly defined. It was difficult to define precisely, 
even with regard to individuals; the approximate defi- 
nition that had been established could not be applied 
to states. Moreover, it was difficult to conceive of a 
people being deprived of its means of subsistence. If a 
sovereign state was meant, according to the doctrine of 
practice such a state could not be deprived of anything 
except by an invasion of its sovereignty. 

Yakya Bakhtiar, of Pakistan, remarked that the 
wording of paragraph 1 was very dangerous. To state 
that “all peoples” had the right of self-determination 
without defining the word “peoples” was to invite mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation. The paragraph 
could apply to all national minorities everywhere, no 
matter how small, and might lead to the disintegration 
of existing states, whereas the Committee's purpose 
was to ensure the exercise of the right of self-determina- 
tion to subject peoples fighting for their independence 
In its present form, the paragraph was more likely to 
harm sovereign states than to help colonial peoples 

Paragraph 2 was intended to complement paragraph 
1. Unfortunately, the two paragraphs not only lack 
precision, but appear to be restrictive, he said 

He had no quarrel with paragraph 3, which had been 
suggested by his own delegation together with that of 
Lebanon. (See box). 

The Lebanese-Pakistan amendment was in agreement 
with the General Assembly’s decisions, whereas the 
Working Party’s draft was not. The first sentence of 
paragraph | of that draft, for example, was based on a 
passage in a General Assembly resolution [545 (\ 1) }, 
but the word “shall” had been omitted; while the sec- 
ond sentence and the whole of paragraph 2 were not to 
be found in the General Assembly's resolutions at all 
The Lebanese-Pakistan amendment, on the other hand 
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Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon 


reproduced the language of paragraph | and restated 
paragraph 2 of another General Assembly resolution 
[637 (VII)], which had superseded the earlier 
resolution, 


Paragraph 2 of the amendment limited its scope to 


states having responsibility for the administration of 
Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories, first, because 
the General Assembly had taken a decision to that 


LEBANON and PAKISTAN: amend- 
ments to article | as proposed by 
the Working Party 
For the first paragraph, substitute the 


following 


] Ihe states parties to the covenant 


shall uphold the principle that all peoples 


and nations have the right of self-determi 
nation 

2. Delete paragraph 2 

Ihe text of the article will then read 

] The states parties to the covenant 
shall uphold the principle that all peoples 
and nations have the right of self-determi 
nation 
“a Ihe states parties to the covenant 
having responsibility for the administra 
tion of Non-Self-Governing and Trust 
lerritories shall promote the realization 
of the right of self-determination in such 
Territories in conformity with the pro 
visions of the United Nations Charter 





effect, and secondly, because colonial peoples presented 
the most serious problem and one requiring immediate 
attention. He would be ready to consider broadening 
the scope of the paragraph so as to include other earlier 
specified categories of peoples; but it should not be 
made to apply to all peoples, as that term was too 
loose to be used in a legal instrument. 


To Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, the most serious 
aspect of the matter was that the Committee was dis- 
cussing the article independently of the instruments of 
which it was to form a part. The two covenants con 
tained a general article, article 2, which defined the 
obligations the states would have to assume with regard 
to the realization of the different rights, including the 
right of peoples to self-determination, and it must be 
remembered that that realization, which was to be 
progressive in the case of the covenant on economic 
social and cultural rights, was to be immediate in the 
case of the covenant on civil and political rights. The 
states which signed the two instruments could not pos 
sibly ensure respect for the right of peoples to self- 
determination at once progressively and immediately 
That was a contradiction which had to be resolved. It 
had been suggested that article 1 should be accepted 
as it stood and that article 2 of each of the covenants 
should be amended at the appropriate time. A wiser and 
possibly simpler course would be to amend article | 


at once 


Avoid Contradiction 


lo avoid the contradiction, the Committee could of 
course decide that article 2 would not apply to article 1, 
but that would leave an article of three paragraphs of 
which only the last contained a specific obligation. An- 
other possibility would be to opt for article 2 of the 
covenant on economic, social and cultural rights, in 


other words for progressive realization, but that would 


be contrary to justice and to the wishes of many delega- 
tions. To opt for immediate realization would lead to 
other difficulties, because it was recognized that there 
were cases in which it was not possible for the right of 
peoples to self-determination to be exercised im 


mediately, Mr. Azkoul suggested 


The only possible solution was to draft article 1 in 
such a manner that it was self-sufficient and clearly 
defined the obligations which the two covenants were 


intended to impose on states 


rhe text proposed by Lebanon and Pakistan con 
sisted of two paragraphs, the first imposing a well 
defined obligation on states parties to the covenants and 
the second imposing a specific obligation on states ad 
ministering non-self-governing or Trust Territories, Mr 
Azkoul said. Paragraph | upheld the principle of the 
right of peoples to self-determination. The text imposed 
the obligation not of respecting the right, but of uphold 
ing the principle whenever it was applicable and com 
patible with other valid principles, such as international 


peace and security, the security of a state and respect 
for human rights. It had the advantage of subjecting 
the exercise of the right to certain restrictions which the 
international community could accept. The states 
parties to the convention would have to uphold the 
principle of self-determination, but in so doing would 
not cease to uphold other valid principles of equal im- 
portance. Who was to decide on the validity of those 
principles? That might admittedly be a source of diffi- 
culty, but similar difficulties of interpretation would 
arise in connection with other rights mentioned in the 
covenants. 


The text of paragraph 2 placed states administering 
non-self-governing and Trust Territories in a separate 
category. That distinction was in the interests of the 
administering powers themselves, In view of the special 
status of the Territories they administered, which was 
recognized in the Charter, paragraph 2 required them 
to apply the principle of self-determination not immedi- 
ately but gradually. That was the meaning of the words 
“promote the realization.” Moreover, those states were 
asked to promote the realization of the right of self- 
determination “in conformity with the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter”—a legal instrument that 
they had already accepted. That phrase referred not 
solely to Chapters XI and XII of the Charter, nor even 
to Article 1, which dealt with the principle of the right 
of self-determination, but to the Charter as a whole. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: revised amendments 
te article 1, paragraph 3, as pro- 
posed hy the Working Party 


First line: begin paragraph 3 with the 
word “All”; 

First line: after the word “Covenant,” 
insert a comma followed by the 
words: “including those”; 

Second line: insert a comma after the 
word “Territories”; 

Third line: insert a comma after the 
word “self-determination”; 

Third line: delete the words “in such 
lerritories” and replace by the words: 
“and shall respect that right.” 


Article 1, paragraph 3, will thus read 
as follows: 

“All the states parties to the covenant, 
including those having responsibility for 
the administration of Non-Self-Governing 
and Trust Territories, shall promote the 
realization of the right of self-determina- 
tion, and shall respect that right, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter.” 





While the text of paragraph 2 of the joint proposal 
went further than the Charter, Mr. Azkoul reminded 
the Committee that the Charter contained a provision— 
Article 2, paragraph 7—relating to matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of states, and that 
Chapter XI was couched in rather special terms, be- 
cause it was a declaration by states on the interpreta- 
tion they placed on their responsibilities; paragraph 2 
of the joint proposal would give every signatory state 
the right to intervene if it considered than an Admin- 
istering Power was not promoting the realization of the 
right of self-determination. 


Branko Jevremovic, of Yugoslavia, pointed out that 
the right in question should belong to all men and that 
the obligation to see that it was exercised should 
rest upon all the signatory states. The purpose of his 
amendment was to make the essential logical connec- 
tion between paragraphs | and 3 of the Working Party’s 
text. It was based on the principle that the obligations 
of states should be proportionate to the rights for which 
respect was to be ensured. But how could “all” peo- 
ples enjoy the right of self-determination if only one 
class of signatory states was under an obligation to en- 
sure the exercise of the right? For the right proclaimed 
in paragraph | to belong to all peoples, it was therefore 
necessary for the obligation stipulated in paragraph 3 
to be incumbent on all states. 


Article Adopted 


Rahman Pazhwak, of Afghanistan, asserted that 
though it was now presented in a new form, the Leb- 
anese-Pakistan amendment was still unacceptable be- 
cause the danger inherent in it remained. The joint 
amendment again raised the question whether self- 
determination was a right or a principle, though the 
majority had decided that it was a right. And the pro- 
visions of the amendment were such as to make Part I 
of the draft covenants a useless addition to the pre- 


amble 


Mr. Pazhwak, who did not press his amendment (see 
box) to a vote, said later in explanation of his position 
that in voting for all the parts of the text proposed by the 
Working Party and for the text as a whole and against 
all proposals to delete or amend that text, Afghanistan 
had maintained the same attitude since the day when, 
together with Saudi Arabia, it had raised the question 
of inserting in the conventions an article on the right 


of peoples to self-determination in the General As- 


sembly 

Article 1 not only concerned peoples who were 
dominated by others: even if no colonies were left in 
the world, it would still have been indispensable to in- 
clude in draft conventions prepared by the United Na- 
tions an article dealing with the right of peoples to 
self-determination, which was a fundamental human 


Abdul Rahman Pazhwak, of Afghanistan 


right and a pre-condition to the enjoyment of all 
other rights. 


Before voting on the article itself the Committee re- 
jected the Danish resolution which would have decided 
not to vote on a text of article | at the eighth session. 
Ihe vote was 28 to 25, with 5 abstentions. The Yugo- 
slav text for the third paragraph was adopted by 32 to 
0, with 26 abstentions 


A series of votes on sentences and paragraphs of the 
draft text followed and article 1, as amended, was 
adopted by 33 to 12, with 13 abstentions. Members 
voting against were France, Luxembourg, the Nether 


(Continued on page 45) 


APGHANISTAN: amendments to 
amendments submitted by Lebanon 
and Pakistan 


Paragraph 1]; delete the words: “States 
parties to the covenant shall uphold 
the principle that 
Paragraph 1; at the end of this para 
graph add the following 
“By virtue of this right they shall free 
ly determine their political status and 
pursue their economic, social and 
cultural development.” 
And the article would read 
“All peoples and nations have the right 
to self-determination. By virtue of this 
right they shall freely determine their 
political status and pursue their economic, 


social and cultural development.” 
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Disarmament Talks 
(Continued from page 9) 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States re 
called that, at the Geneva Conference of the Heads of 
Government, President Eisenhower had on July 21, 
1955, proposed a practical plan to be put into effect 
immediately and to include the exchange of a complete 
blueprint of the military establishments of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R.; in addition, each country wa 
to provide the other with facilities for reconnaissance 
and aerial photography. The people of the world had 
seen in President Eisenhower's proposal a means of 
breaking the deadlock and of providing a safeguard 
against the danger of a surprise attack 


Background of Eisenhower Proposal 


The United States had offered to extend the plan to 
other States and to bases abroad, if acceptable to the 
States involved, and had agreed to add to it Mr. Bulgan 
in’s plan for ground observers 

Inspection was the crux of any international agree 
ment on disarmament. History had shown that disarma 
ment undertaken without adequate reciprocal inspection 
increased the dangers of war instead of guaranteeing 
peace 

The issue of control had become steadily more diffi 
cult. The production of atomic energy had been under 
way for a decade, during which it had been possible to 
conceal atomic bombs. The tell-tale radioactivity of nu 
clear materials could be shielded by containers beyond 
the range of any detection device at present known 

As the stockpile grew, the danger mounted. Because 
of the margin of error in accounting, with each year 
that passed the amount of material available for hidden 
weapons had increased. It had now reached a crucial 
point at which it represented an obvious potential 
danger 

That was the scientific background of the Eisen 
hower project, The older plans for inspection of nuclear 
material based on total accounting of production were 
unrealistic. The situation thus required a review of the 
inspection problem and some new conception which 
would offer the world time, security and confidence 
while it dealt with the problem as a whole 

For those purposes the President had mobilized a 
number of scientists, military men and industrialists to 
work on the technical aspects of the problem. It was 
intended that such studies should be the subject of 
appropriate consultations between Governments. The 
President had also put forward proposals to meet the 
second requirement, that of increased international 
security, The acrial inspection was designed primarily 
to provide against surprise attack by controlling the 


means for delivering nuclear bombs 


It was true that the United States was appraising 


past theories in the light of changing political and 


scientific conditions. It was true that whatever might 


be agreed with respect to the levels of armed forces 


or the reduction of conventional weapons would have 
to be calculated in relation to what could be done 
about nuclear weapons. 

The U.S.S.R. had made a number of changes con- 
cerning its position vis-a-vis disarmament. But in spite 
of a shifting back and forth in Soviet ideas, there had 
been little progress in the vital matter of inspection 
and control. 

Ihe reserved attitude of the United States towards 
its previous views on disarmament was, of course, 
preliminary and provisional. Even where effective con- 
trols could be devised, international distrust might 
block their application. But the solution to the problem 
was not to jettison all attempts to establish effective 
control. On the contrary, efforts should be made to 
reach agreement on measures to dispel distrust and to 
create conditions for a more fruitful discussion of 
disarmament. 

rhe Eisenhower plan would provide practical experi- 
ence in the control measures which an agreement on 
disarmament would involve 

Whatever the composition of the United States 
armed forces might be in the future, the world could 
rest assured that the United States would not use 
atomic weapons or any other weapons in any way ex- 
cept in accordance with the Charter and in defense 
against aggression 


Answering Objections 


In answer to Soviet objections to the Eisenhower 
plan, Mr. Lodge declared that (1) it had been made 
as a prelude to reduction in armaments, after nine 
years of futile discussion of other methods; (2) it was 
logical to begin with the United States and the Soviet 
Union, but the United States was ready to negotiate 
for the extension of the Eisenhower and Bulganin plans 
to include the territory of other countries, with their 
consent; (3) it was true that the implementation of 
the plan would involve some expense, but the countries 
concerned could afford it and it would be a trifling 
premium to pay for an insurance policy against war; 
(4) President Eisenhower had told Mr. Bulganin that 
he was prepared to accept his proposal for providing 
ground observers at key points; and (5) lack of in- 
formation was not what inhibited hostilities; if the 
Eisenhower plan was put into effect, it would deprive 
the aggressor of the benefit of surprise. 

The outlook would be much brighter if the U.S.S.R. 
would answer four questions: (1) when would the 
Soviet Union join other States in a policy of openness 
which would advance the cause of disarmament? (2) 
why did the Soviet Union continue to advocate elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons as an immediate objective 
when it had told the world that that was impossible? 
(3) why would the Soviet Union commit States to 
actions affecting their national security without provid- 
ing the means of inspection and control to ensure that 
they were carried out equally by all States? (4) why 
was the Soviet Union not willing to join in an imme- 





diate practical program to proscribe surprise attack 
by either side? 

Jules Moch of France declared that what was re- 
quired was not to assess responsibilities or reiterate 
grievances, but to pave the way for the future. The 
question was how could the Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee make headway. Although it might seem super- 
fluous to say so, his delegation wished to make it clear 
that it did not retract any of its previous proposals. 

He observed that it had not been possible either to 
settle or even approach a solution of the problems of 
the unification of Germany and of European security. 
It was also a fact that the difficulties in the Far East 
remained unchanged. A third fact was that the situation 
had become strained in the Middle East. He asked 
whether such political differences must be settled be- 
fore the disarmament treaty could be put into effect. He 
believed that any progress in either of the two fields 
would lead to progress in the other. 

Controls remained for each of the Powers concerned 
the basis for any plan for the limitation, reduction, 
or elimination of armaments. Since the present world 
was dominated by distrust, no Government would take 
the initiative of disarmament without guarantees 

In order to reduce the area of distrust and to foster 
confidence, it was necessary either to settle in general 
the main existing international issues, or to take special 
measures capable by themselves of beginning the rees- 
tablishment of confidence. In the over-all interests of 
the process of disarmament, equal priority should be 
given to initial disarmament measures susceptible at 
present of being carried out and controlled, as well as 


to steps to reestablish confidence by giving protection 


to people against any conventional surprise attack. 


Such were in essence the proposals contained in the 
draft resolution of the four Powers, which France had 
cosponsored 

A State acting in bad faith and which had produced 
the fissionable materials necessary to load 1,300 bombs, 
could easily declare, offer for inspection and convert 
to peaceful uses, only 1,000 and retain the balance of 
300, which would enable it to dominate at its chosen 
time a devastated and radiation-contaminated world, or 


at least to constrain it under that threat to accept the 
worst of ultimatums. This was the measure of the differ- 
ence in essence, rather than in degree, between conven- 
tional and nuclear armaments: whereas an error of 30 
per cent in conventional armaments would indeed be 
regrettable but would not upset the balance among 
nations, the same error in nuclear armaments could de- 
termine the fate of the world. Although scientists, par- 
ticularly in the United States, were seeking a method for 
detecting atomic stocks, Mr. Moch doubted the possi- 
bility of ever finding a divining rod that would respond 
from a distance to small quantities of pure plutonium, 
No one had the right to wait indefinitely for the con- 
clusion of the investigation in progress, to postpone all 
disarmament measures on the pretext that part of them 
proved uncontrollable. It was necessary to go forward 
wisely, analysing the difficulties and possibilities by 
studying the various types of prohibition in the nuclear 
field, and finally by promulgating, in the first place, 
those which were controllable at present. This was all 
the more necessary in view of the demands for the pro- 
hibition of all experimental explosions, peaceful as well 
as military, national as well as international. 


Rigid Disarmament or Synthesis 


Unanimity was the requisite for any progress in dis- 
armament. The United Nations was confronted today by 
two methods: that of the Soviet Union, which continued 
to propose a complete disarmament plan, rigid and 
automatic, of which some components remained in- 
capable of control; and the other method, itself a 
synthesis which proposed to institute at once and simul- 
taneously whatever steps could be taken to establish 
controllable disarmament in the present international 
atmosphere, and whatever might contribute to revive 
confidence by suppressing every possibility of surprise 
The proposal of the four- 
Power draft resolution combined the elaboration of a 
general plan with the immediate implementation of two 
series of measures, one relating to a beginning of con 


conventional aggression 


trolled disarmament, and the other to the means of 
reestablishing confidence. 


The Soviet Union had the choice between two alterna- 
tives: if it remained immovably frozen in its present 
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positi_n, refusing to define the part to be taken by 
control, holding out for the over-all plan without taking 
account of its non-controllable elements or of political 
considerations, if, in short, it demanded everything, 
neither side would gain anything. The world would hold 
them collectively responsible .or the increase in its 
anguish and peril. If, on the other hand, the Soviet 
Union accepted the principle of a synthesis, the distinc- 
tion between the immediately possible and the provi- 
sionally impossible, and the addition to the first measure 
of controlled disarmament of confidence-inspiring in- 
spection, the task would become easier and all would 
benefit 

An effort of synthesis must be made at the right time 

not too soon, before public opinion was ready for 
it, and not too late, when positions would have become 
too uncomprisingly set. The future work of the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee must be based on the follow- 
ing general lines previously indicated: no control taken 
separately, without disarmament; no disarmament with- 
out control; but, progressively, all such disarmament as 
could currently be controlled. 


A Basic Position 


Paul Martin of Canada stated that the Western dele- 
gations had envisaged a comprehensive disarmament 
program on the understanding that a control organ 
would effectively guarantee its implementation; and 
that basic position remained unaltered. 

The Soviet Union contended that it had accepted 
the three major elements of the disarmament programs 
recommended by the General Assembly. But in the first 
place, the elimination of nuclear weapons, by the Soviet 
Government's own admission in its proposals of May 
10, 1955, could not be enforced at the present time 
The Western Powers were not prepared to accept com- 
mitments which would be suicidal in the absence of 
safeguards which had yet to be devised. Secondly, the 
Western proposals on the reduction of armed forces 
and armaments were explicitly related to the third 
element of the program, effective inspection and con- 
trol, But the Soviet representatives had never given any 
indication that such schemes as they would be prepared 
to accept would be really effective and would warrant 
the necessary confidence 

Of the United Nations program, in short, the Soviet 
Union had accepted only the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, which on its own admission could not be 
carried out at present. On the third point, control, it 
refused to go beyond unacceptable generalities; and as 
regards levels of forces, it sought to make much of its 


acceptance of a point which was related to the first and 


third objectives, and was subject to conditions which 
it continued to disregard 

It might well be that effective inspection and control 
would involve difficulties for the Soviet system. Perhaps 
a completely effective disarmament scheme would be 
possible only if the Soviet leaders relaxed their monop- 
oly over the minds of the peoples they controlled 


The elimination of nuclear weapons, since it could 
not be effectively controlled, could not at present be 
part of a program to be implemented immediately. It 
was therefore useless to propose, as the Soviet Union 
had done at Geneva, the establishment of effective in- 
ternational control over the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 

The Western Powers must not restrict themselves to 
setting up an alarm system or experimenting with pilot 
schemes. A broad area in the field of conventional 
armaments could be effectively controlled, including 
inter-continental ballistic missiles. 

Warning systems could be set up against the danger 
of sudden attack. While however the West envisaged 
the alarm system as a prelude to disarmament, the 
Soviet Union insisted that such an arrangement should 
be part of a broad disarmament scheme. 

Canada agreed with the Government of the United 
States that acceptance by the Soviet Union of the Eisen- 
hower proposal would have lessened tension, increased 
confidence and furthered the cause of disarmament. 

A start should be made with such measures as were 
possible, as well as with effective arrangements for 
warning against a surprise attack. What was needed 
to attain the objective of collective and controlled, if 
temporarily limited, disarmament was common sense; 
and public opinion would insist that all other considera- 
tions should be subordinated to that imperative neces- 
sity. 

Other Views 


Kuzma V. Kiselev of the Byelorussian S.S.R., Jiri 
Nosek of Czechoslovakia, Marian Naszkowski of 
Poland and L. F. Palamarchuk of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
supported the Soviet draft resolution for measures for 
the further relaxation of international tension. They 
charged that the Western Powers were, as before, in- 
sisting on the establishment of control and inspection 
prior to any reduction of armaments and any prohibi- 
tion of nuclear weapons. The Western Powers were 
accused of retreating from their previous proposals and 
of attempting to make the United Nations abandon any 
search for comprehensive disarmament. After the sig- 
nificant Soviet disarmament proposals of May 10, 1955, 
had been submitted, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, in particular, had done everything in their 
power to halt the important progress made. 

They had no objection to the Eisenhower plan if it 
formed an integral part of a comprehensive system of 
disarmament plan. They argued, however, that this was 
not the case. The Eisenhower plan did not mean con- 
trol over the execution of measures for the reduction 
of armaments, but merely control over the existing 
armaments race. In their view, this plan, which was 
referred to in the four-Power draft resolution as a con- 
fidence-building measure, if carried out without the 
simultaneous reduction of armaments and the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons, could only have a reverse effect. 

Many of the representatives who participated in the 
debate, including those of Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, the Netherlands, 





Norway, Pakistan and Turkey, considered that empha- 
sis should be placed on what was immediately achieva- 
ble. 

Thus Anibal Osvaldo Olivieri of Argentina stated 
that faced with the choice between a complete disarma- 
ment program, preceded at each stage by effective con- 
trol, and a less ambitious program which could be put 
into effect without delay, Argentina would choose the 
latter. It was obvious that the disarmament question 
had not made any progress, evidently because of the 
many difficulties which had to be overcome. But stag- 
nation must at all costs be avoided and an effort made 
to find other formulas 


Sir Percy Spender of Australia believed that the 
Western proposals comprised the gateway to concrete 
progress. At the very least, one must regard those pro- 
posals as desirable preliminary steps. In particular, he 
believed that the United States plan for inspection 
would be required as a preliminary part of a larger 
disarmament agreement and could in itself, if adopted, 
improve prospects of further progress towards the goal. 
Any line must be pursued that offered some prospect 
of a solution. 


Fernand van Langenhove of Belgium stated that the 
primary problem was whether, in the absence of a 
complete program of disarmament, including uncon- 
trollable disarmament, nothing was to be done. The 
alternative was to look for measures capable of immedi- 
ate implementation, no matter how limited, including 
measures capable of facilitating the fulfilment of a dis- 
armament program. The Western proposals, in his 
view, constituted an important step forward capable 
of facilitating the eventual solution of the problem. 

What was required, in the view of Cyro de Freitas 
Valle of Brazil, was a plan which could be immediately 
implemented and lead to the lessening of international 
tension. The basis for such a plan was to be found in 
the Eisenhower and Eden plans submitted at the 
Geneva Conference. Nothing could help more to estab- 
lish the necessary confidence than the exchange of 
military information and the inspection of military in- 
stallations. Much valuable progress on disarmament 
had been made during 1955. The difficulties should not 
be over-emphasized nor should useless accusations be 


made 
Total Agreement Unnecessary at First 


It was not necessary, stated Abdel Meguid Ramadan 
of Egypt, that agreement should be total and cover all 
points immediately; it was sufficient to aim at agree 
ment on as much as possible as soon as possible in 
order that confidence should take root. Should the 
world be able to channel the savings that disarmament 
would produce to peaceful purposes, the repercussions 
would be felt in all areas of life and there could be 
true progress in international relations as living stand- 
ards rose throughout the world. 


The choice, declared Abba Eban of Israel, was not 
between total disarmament and the status quo. The 


world had to be satisfied with simultaneous and limited 
measures in the two parallel domains of disarmament 
and control. 

The Disarmament Commission, declared Karim 
Azkoul of Lebanon, might continue to examine the 
general disarmament plan in an effort to reduce existing 
differences. Secondly, it might undertake a study of 
such elements or aspects as were technically controllable 
and which were mutually agreed to lend themselves to 
control and verification independently of the disarma- 
ment plan. Thirdly, it might prepare one or more 
juridical instruments with regard to these elements or 
aspects. Finally and above all, it might examine with 
a view to adoption, proposals designed both to prevent 
surprise attacks and create more confidence with a 
view to future steps in the problem of disarmament. 
These proposals included the plans of President Eisen 
hower and Messrs. Bulganin, Eden and Faure, which 
could be studied and implemented independently of 
other plans of disarmament, but could also pave the 
way for comprehensive or partial disarmament plans. 

Continuing negotiations, stated J. de Kadt of the 
Netherlands, might result in agreement on the security 
and control needed to bring the first steps of disarma- 
ment. The implementation of the Eisenhower plan and 
the Bulganin plan would be a great achievement. If 
those negotiations were approached in a spirit of ab- 
stention from barren propaganda, the situation would 
become more hopeful for security, disarmament and 


peace ; 


United Nations Aiming Too High? 


Finn Moe of Norway wondered whether the real 
root of the trouble was in the fact that the United Na- 
tions was aiming too high. It was trying to reach per- 
fection at once instead of being content with taking 
some modest step in the right direction. He asked 
whether it would not be possible to make more progress 
if the United Nations did not insist on a comprehensive 
plan, but just started on some disarmament measures. 
What he said about the idea of a disarmament plan 
could be said also about the idea of control. The only 
solution seemed therefore to be that disarmament meas- 
ures and control measures should be applied simultane 
ously and progressively. 

Mohammed Ali of Pakistan stated that while there 
was an impasse on nuclear armaments, a large measure 
of disarmament was still feasible which might transform 
the international situation, Such a partial solution 
would enhance the prospects of a solution in the 
nuclear field 


The Turkish delegation, said Selim Sarper, was con 


vinced that, without prejudice to continued efforts on 
reaching agreement on the main issues involved, the 
United Nations should take up as an immediate task 
the study of practical measures designed to build con- 
fidence and thereby contribute to laying the very 
foundations of mutual understanding. Such an ap- 
proach, he hoped, would bring the world closer to 
comprehensive disarmament in peace and security 





While disappointment was expressed over the results 
of the discussions of the Sub-Committee of the Dis- 
armament Commission, a number of representatives 
in particular, those of ¢ hina, Denmark, Indonesia, Iran 
Norway, Sweden, Turkey and Yugoslavia, considered 
that it was necessary to have the Sub-Committee con- 


tinue its work 


Disarmament Sub-Committee 


H. R. Wei of China felt that President Eisenhower's 
open-sky” proposal deserved strong endorsement by 
the General Assembly and should be given first priority 
in the program of work of the Disarmament Commis 
sion and its Sub-Committee 

The Danish delegation, said Alsing Andersen, wished 
to pay tribute to the members of the Disarmament 
Commission and its Sub-Committee for the work they 
had done. Although no agreement had been achieved, 
some progress had been made because both parties 
had made concessions. In view of the complexity of the 
problem, that might be thought to constitute something 
positive and there were still grounds for optimism 

Although the work of the Sub-Committee had not 
been as successful as might have been wished, stated 
Abu Hanifah of Indonesia, the progress had not been 
altogether discouraging. Agreement or rapprochement 
on a number of important questions had been achieved 
and should be welcomed. They gave reason to believe 
that compromise solutions were possible. It was to be 
hoped that a spirit of optimism and determination 
would again be present when the Sub-Committee re- 
convened 

The Sub-Committee, stated Nasrollah Entezam of 
Iran, did not entirely succeed but that was not disillu- 
sioning. The General Assembly should ask the mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee to spare no efforts to reach 
a solution; it was up to the Sub-Committee, and the 
Great Powers needed to show an increasing spirit of 
goodwill and understanding 

rhe resolution to be adopted by the General Assem 
bly, declared Finn Moe of Norway, must be sufficiently 
wide in its terms of reference to leave it to the Dis 
armament Commission and the Sub-Committee to agree 
and decide on the further procedure and the list of 
priorities 

The current situation as presented by the Sub-Com 
mittee, stated Rickard Sandler of Sweden, did not 
allow for more than one conclusion, that the mandate 
of the Sub-Committee should be extended so that the 
negotiations between its five members might be pro 
longed. His delegation considered it essential that the 
Sub-Committee’s mandate should remain unchanged 
in substance from the manner in which it had been 
unanimously formulated in 1954 

The Disarmament Commission, declared Selim Sar 
per of Turkey, should instruct the Sub-Committee to 
continue to study with urgency such constructive pro- 


posals as might pave the way to restore mutual con- 


fidence which is essential to a wider solution of dis 
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armament. This wider aspect of the problem, namely 
an agreement on a comprehensive disarmament plan 
with adequate international control, should continue to 
be the main objective of the Sub-Committee 

It was to be expected that a reconciliation, or rather 
a combination and broadening of views, might develop 
in further discussions of the Sub-Committee. With this 
conviction in mind, the Yugoslav delegation, said Leo 
Mates, favored the prolongation of the mandate of the 
Sub-Committee 

Representatives of Argentina, Australia, India, and 
New Zealand criticized the Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee. Anibal Osvaldo Olivieri of Argentina stated 
that commissions and sub-committees had produced 
voluminous reports on disarmament, but no positive 
results. It would perhaps be advisable in the circum- 
stances to set up a body, outside the Security Council 
and the Disarmament Commission, and hence without 
the participation of the great Powers, which would 
study the apparently contradictory proposals that had 
been made and put forward a compromise solution to 
the General Assembly's next session which might then 
be submitted to the great Powers. The body in question 
might also serve as mediator between the Powers. 

Over the past two years, declared Sir Percy Spender, 
responsibility for finding agreement on disarmament 
measures had come to rest not only primarily but 
almost exclusively on the Sub-Committee members. 
Noting that the Disarmament Commission also had a 
principal responsibility to discharge in these matters, 
Sir Percy declared that if the Sub-Committee failed to 
produce any progress after reasonable time, then reason 
demanded that the Disarmament Commission. itself 
should take up the question actively. It might be argued 
that on geographical grounds alone, the scope of mem- 
bership of the Sub-Committee should be widened to 
take into account the views or proposals of nations 
other than those now concerned with the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons. While the new spirit and fresh 
approach which might thus result from an enlarged 
Sub-Committee would build on the essential spade- 
work already accomplished, he preferred not to enlarge, 
for the time being, cither the Sub-Committee or the 
Commission 


Wore Effective Work of Sub-Committee 


The Disarmament Commission, stated V. K. Krishna 
Menon of India, had done nothing more than convene 
the Sub-Committee and transmit the Sub-Committee’s 
report to the First Committee. The General Assembly 
had not established the Commission merely to act as a 
clerk. As to the Sub-Committee, it had undoubtedly 
done good work, but it had not entirely observed the 
terms of reference given it by the General Assembly 
nor taken note of world developments. It had not sup- 
plied the General Assembly with the documents needed 
to study the problem profitably. The Sub-Committee 
had been established with the object of dealing with 
the matter in private so that the statements made there 
might not be used for propaganda purposes. That 











object had been achieved during the first year, but the 
symptoms of international tension had soon begun to 
appear in the Sub-Committee. 

lo avoid a situation in which the Disarmament Com- 
mission would become a mere organ of registration, the 
Sub-Committee, declared F. H. Corner of New Zealand, 
should give both the Commission and the General 
Assembly time to reflect upon its yearly report. It 
would also be desirable for the Commission to direct 
the Sub-Committee’s work more effectively, perhaps 
by asking it to report every two or three months on 
the progress accomplished. The Commission would thus 
exert gentle pressure on the Sub-Committee to make 
practical progress rather than to argue interminably 
The Commission would also be able to suggest com- 
promises. 


Resolutions and Amendments Submitted 


On December 1, India submitted a draft resolution, 
which was later revised, by which the General Assembly 
would request all the States concerned to initiate 
negotiations to effect suspension of experimental explo 
sions of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons and to 
report progress to the Disarmament Commission at 
an early date. The Disarmament Commission would 
be requested to submit proposals without delay for the 
establishment of an armaments truce pending interna- 
tional agreement on disarmament. Finally, the Assembly 
would decide in view of the urgency and the grave im- 
portance of the problem of disarmament and, in par- 
ticular, of the above recommendations, that the tenth 
session of the Assembly should stand recessed, to be 
reconvened by the President as appropriate 

India also submitted amendments to the joint four- 
Power draft resolution. Speaking before the First Com 
K. Krishna Menon stated 
that as worded the draft seemed to indicate that the 


mittee on December 9, V. 


objective of the United Nations was not so much to 
formulate a disarmament plan as to draw attention to 
the possibilities of a sudden attack. It also seemed to 
contain the idea that the existing level of armaments 
was so high that henceforth no State could risk starting 
a wal 

India considered that the only effective way in which 
atomic weapons could be dealt with was to eliminate 
them. The Indian Government would never subscribe 
to the view that atomic weapons could be used in any 
context whatever. It therefore repudiated the view of 
the United States and that of the Soviet Union that 
those weapons could be used to resist aggression 

The joint draft resolution first referred to resolution 
808 (IX) of 1954 and the rest of the preamble had 
absolutely nothing to do with the subject of that resolu 
tion. Yet the matters which were omitted were im 
portant; they related to the regulation, limitation and 
reduction of all armed forces and conventional arma 
ments, a proposal which India now regarded as feasible 
They were also concerned with the prohibition of the 
use and manufacture of nuclear weapons and the 


establishment of effective international control. One of 








the Indian amendments was therefore to the effect that 
the new draft should reproduce the provisions of the 
corresponding resolution 808 (1X) of 1954. He re- 
called that agreement had not yet been reached on 
the question of control or on “other essential matters 
set out in resolution 808 (I1X).” A third Indian amend- 
ment had been drafted with the same purpose in mind 

A fifth amendment stressed the fact that it was im 
possible to achieve disarmament without first reaching 
agreement. Furthermore no mention was made in the 
joint four-Power draft, regarding the implementation 
of the proposed measures. Nor was it specified that they 
referred to a general disarmament plan. That was the 
purpose of a sixth amendment. 

An eighth and following amendments were intended 
to widen the membership of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion by the admission of new members so that it would 
become more representative, The membership of the 
Sub-Committee should also be enlarged. 

The idea underlying another amendment was not 
new: if a draft convention on disarmament were pre 
pared and transmitted to Governments, constructive 
comments would be forthcoming. The differences be 
tween East and West would then relate to specific 
points, whereas in the past all that had happened was 
that the two sides had adopted opposing positions 
Some progress might then be hoped for, whereas at the 

























moment every concrete suggestion was liable to remain 
a dead letter like the proposals submitted in 1954 by 






the Indian delegation regarding an armaments truce 





and the suspension of nuc lear explosions 





Other Indian amendments were verbal alterations 
Mr. Kuznetsov observed that the four-Power draft 
resolution made no recommendations for the reduction 








of armaments and armed forces or the prohibition of 





weapons of mass destruction and did not even mention 
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them. It proposed that priority be given to measures 
for exchanging military blueprints and mutual aerial 
inspection and to consideration of the Soviet Union's 
proposals for control posts, without any connexion 
with the other Soviet Union proposals concerning re- 


ductions and prohibitions, The four-Power draft would 
substitute for ending the armaments race and carrying 
out reductions and prohibitions talk about disclosure 
and verification and control. It represented a long-step 
back from the resolution adopted unanimously in 1954 
and therefore was unacceptable. 


Soviet Amendments Explained 


A number of Soviet amendments to the four-Power 
draft were submitted and explained by Mr. Kuznetsov. 
Their purpose, he stated, would be to insert in the 
four-Power draft provisions which would set forth the 
task of reaching agreement to end the arms race, the 
threat of atomic warfare and the burden of military 
expenditures. The efforts which had been made to relax 
international tension would be noted and included in 
the preamble of the four-Power draft. As the positions 
of the Soviet Union and the Western Powers had come 
closer on some issues since May 10, 1955, especially 
on the question of levels, on the order to be followed 
in the execution of measures of prohibition, and on 
the need for effective control, a declaration registering 
the agreement was the purpose of a further Soviet 
amendment. Unless the proposals for the exchange of 
military information and mutual air reconnaissance 
were linked with ending the armaments race, they would 
not remove that fear but rather would enhance mis- 
trust and tension. The purpose of another Soviet amend- 
ment was to include a recommendation that further 
efforts be made to solve the problems of reductions, 
prohibitions and the institution of control. The four- 
Power draft, he argued, was based on the idea that 
effective control over prohibition was not now possible. 
While the Soviet Union recognized the difficulties, it 
deemed it possible to reach agreement on prohibition 
and effective control; hence, its amendment to that 
effect. 

A second revision of the joint four-Power draft reso- 
lution was submitted on December 12. Mr. Lodge, 
explaining the positions of the sponsors, declared that 
the revised draft incorporated several Soviet and Indian 
amendments, and the joint amendment submitted by 
Costa Rica, Mexico and Pakistan calling upon the 
Disarmament Sub-Committee to study the proposal of 
the Prime Minister of France for the allocation of 
funds resulting from disarmament for improving the 
standards of living throughout the world and in particu- 
lar in underdeveloped countries. 

Turning to those amendments submitted by the In 
dian and U.S.S.R. delegations, to which the sponsors 
of the joint draft objected, Mr. Lodge first took up 
the Indian revised amendments. The revised version 
reaffirmed in blanket fashion, without discrimination 
and without reference to changing circumstances, all 
of the operative provisions of the resolution of the 
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previous year. This included the provision for the 
elimination of all nuclear weapons. Practically every 
representative who had spoken in the debate, Mr. Lodge 
stated, had recognized the impossibility of totally ac- 
counting for nuclear weapons materials by any scientific 
means known at this time. This made total elimination 
of these weapons scientifically impossible at the present 
time. In the light of these facts, therefore, the sponsors 
did not see how they could proceed now to draw up 
a disarmament convention, as the 1954 resolution 
recommended, incorporating a provision which could 
not be enforced. When elimination of nuclear weapons 
could be effectively controlled, this could be provided 
for in a comprehensive plan, but not before. 


Another Indian amendment which the sponsors of 
the joint four-Power draft could not accept was that 
which dealt with the enlargement of the Disarmament 
Commission and its Sub-Committee. The United States 
believed that the problem of enlarging the Commission 
must be considered when the size and composition of 
other major organs were reviewed in the light of any 
decision reached on the admission of new Members. 

The suggested language in one of the U.S.S.R. 
amendments, Mr. Lodge explained, conveyed a mis- 
leading idea of the extent of agreement reached in the 
Sub-Committee and in the Disarmament Commission. 
The text of the joint draft acknowledged some “prog- 
ress towards” agreement, which gave an accurate 
picture of what had in truth taken place. 

Another Soviet amendment which could not be ac- 
cepted was that which overstated, in the view of the 
sponsors of the joint draft, the extent of agreement on 
force levels, on prohibition and on timing. 


A further Soviet amendment, likewise unacceptable, 
was that which gave the Soviet proposals of May 10, 
and July 21, 1955, first priority. The former, in the 
view of Mr. Lodge, brought in a host of political issues 
which were not in the competence of the Disarmament 
Commission such as the settlement of Far Eastern 
questions, dismantling of all bases abroad, and the 
removal of foreign troops from Germany. 


Resolution Adopted 


The First Committee on December 12 adopted a 
United Kingdom motion to give priority in voting to 
the four-Power draft. This was first voted upon in 
parts, and then as a whole, and approved as a whole 
by 53 votes to 5, with no abstentions. The remaining 
Soviet and Indian amendments to the joint draft were 
rejected. Also rejected was an Indian draft resolution 
which called for a reconvening of the General Assem- 
bly, after a recess, in view of the urgency and impor- 
tance of the disarmament problem. The first part of 
this draft, which called for negotiations on the cessation 
of nuclear weapons tests and an armaments truce was 
not voted upon as Mr. Krishna Menon felt it was un- 
necessary in view of the provisions of the revised 
four-Power draft. 





No vote was taken on the Soviet draft resolution 
on measures for the further relaxation of international 
tension as the result of a motion by Anthony Nutting, 
of the United Kingdom, who argued that the com- 
ponent parts of the Soviet proposal had either been 
incorporated in the joint four-Power draft or rejected. 

On December 16, the General Assembly, by a vote 
of 56 to 7, with no abstentions, approved the four- 
Power disarmament proposal recommended by the First 
Committee. The seven opposing nations were the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet amendments which had previously been re- 
jected in the First Committee were again defeated in 
the Assembly. A new Soviet amendment proposing the 
enlargement by four more members, including India 
and Poland, of the Disarmament Commission was also 
rejected. 

A Syrian proposal, under which the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee’s terms of reference would have been 
to “continue the work it started on August 29, 1955,” 
the opening date of its last series of meetings in New 
York, on a motion of the United States, was not put 
to the vote. 

Before a vote was taken, V. K. Krishna Menon said 
his delegation would support the resolution as an act 
of faith. “To vote against the resolution would be to 
proclaim to the world that we all abandon hope,” he 
declared, but he went on to emphasize that “our voting 
for it is not an expression of confidence in its sub- 
stance.” 

He declared that “we have apprehensions that the 
whole matter is going to be narrowed down to finding 
out whether inspection posts can be built and whether 
photographs can be taken”, and that he was concerned 
with the purposes of these posts and of these photo- 
graphs. He regretted that he could not share either the 
optimism or the enthusiasm expressed by the repre- 
sentative of the United States in the First Committee 
when he said that this was a great beginning. “If it is 
the beginning, it is the beginning of a recession.” 


The adoption of the four-Power resolution was hailed 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, as the 
“most significant disarmament resolution which the 
General Assembly has yet passed.” “Nothing anyone 
here has ever done, or may do,” he said, “is likely 
to work so powerfully for peace as what we have just 
done here today in giving world-wide endorsement to 
President Eisenhower's ‘open sky’ plan, which is linked 
with Marshal Bulganin’s plan for ground control posts.” 

The endorsement of the “open sky” plan by such 
“an overwhelming majority”, he said, would now 
mobilize the irresistible force of world opinion. The 
plan would thus go into effect, and the “sentinels of 
peace” would fly over the United States. They would 
also fly over the Soviet Union and over other lands 
which eventually take part in this plan. This in turn 
“will make major surprise attack impossible because 
of the impossibility of concealing preparations for it. 
This will remove the menace of World War III, In its 
turn this will make possible comprehensive disarma- 
ment and all the other blessings of peace and pros- 
perity.” 

Disarmament Retarded 

V. V. Kuznetsov of the U.S.S.R. declared that the 
United Nations for nine years had been dealing with 
the problem of disarmament. “However, at the present 
time,” he said, “unfortunately, we are in about the 
same situation we were in nine years ago. We can see 
how up to the present time all concrete proposals 
dealing with disarmament are being rejected one after 
another. As soon as a stage was reached when the 
possibilities of agreement appeared—as for example 
occurred in 1955, especially after the submission of 
the Soviet proposals, when the possibility of achieving 


agreement on a number of basic provisions was empha- 
sized—matters developed in such a way that those 
who had previously submitted these proposals departed 
from them and unfortunately we are in the same posi- 
tion we were in a few years ago.” The peoples of the 
world, however, “are waiting for the United Nations 
and for the States which possess mass armaments to 


take the necessary steps toward agreement.” 








Portugal Claims Certain Rights of Passage Over Indian Territo 


Between the Portuquese Territor 


of Damdo and Her Enclaved Te 


of Dadra and Naqga-Aveli Have Been Denied By India Since 1954 


Proceedings Begun for Hearing Dispute 


Between Portugal and India in the 


A* application has been filed instituting proceedings 
before the International Court of Justice by the 
Portuguese Republic against the Republic of India. 
I'he application, which founds the jurisdiction of the 
Court on the acceptance by both States of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court under Article 36 (2) 
of the Statute of the Court, sets out the claims of Por- 
tugal to certain rights of passage over Indian territory, 
between the Portuguese territory of Damao (littoral 
Damio) and the Portuguese enclaved territories of 
Dadra and Nagar-Aveli, and between these two terri 
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International Court of Justice 


tories. It is claimed that the rights in question are based 
inter alia on the treaty concluded in 1779 between Por- 
tugal and the sovereign of Punem, who had dominion 
at that time over the territories of Dadr4 and Nagar- 
Aveli, and that the rights had been enjoyed since that 
date without interruption until July 1954 when India 
began to prevent Portugal from exercising the right of 
passage, a course in which India had persisted since 
that date, as a result of which Portugal had been unable 
to come to the aid of the enclaves and their inhabitants 
when attacked and occupied by armed bands coming 
from Indian territory. The application further contends 
that diplomatic démarches by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have proved fruitless, and it asks the Court: 

a) To recognize and declare that Portugal is the 
holder or beneficiary of a right of passage between its 
territory of Damao (littoral Damao) and its enclaved 
territories of Dadra and Nagar-Aveli, and between 
each of the latter, and that this right comprises the 
faculty of transit for persons and goods, including 
armed forces or other upholders of law and order, 
without restrictions or difficulties and in the manner 
and to the extent required by the effective exercise of 
Portuguese sovereignty in the said territories; 

b) To recognize and declare that India has pre- 
vented and continues to prevent the exercise of the 
right in question, thus committing an offense to the 
detriment of Portuguese sovereignty over the enclaves 
of Dadra and Nagar-Aveli and violating its interna- 
tional obligations deriving from the above-mentioned 
sources and from any others, particularly treaties, 
which may be applicable; 

c) To adjudge that India should put an immediate 
end to this de facto situation by allowing Portugal to 
exercise the above-mentioned right of passage in the 
conditions herein set out. 





Self-Determination 


(Continued from page 35) 


lands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Australia, Belgium 
and Canada. Abstentions were recorded by Cuba, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Honduras, Ice- 
land, Iran, Israel, Panama, Paraguay, Brazil, Burma 
and China. 

The text of article 1 of both draft covenants reads: 


“1. All peoples have the right of self-determination. 
By virtue of this right they freely determine their 
political status and freely pursue their economic, social 
and cultural development. 


“2. The peoples may, for their own ends, freely 


dispose of their natural wealth and resources without 
prejudice to any obligations arising out of international 
economic cooperation, based upon the principle of 
mutual benefit, and international law. In no case may a 
people be deprived of its own means of subsistence. 


“3. All the States Parties to the covenant, including 
those having responsibility for the administration of 
Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories, shall pro- 
mote the realization of the right of self-determination, 
and shall respect that right, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter.” 


Related Item 

On another self-determination item 
tions concerning international respect for the right of 
peoples and nations to self-determination—the Com- 
mittee proposed, on Mr. Pazhwak’s motion, that con- 
sideration be postponed to the eleventh session, and 
the Assembly agreed. 

The Economic and Social Council had transmitted 
to the Assembly three resolutions on this subject, two 
of them adopted by the Commission on Human Rights 
and one by the Council. 

The Council proposal would establish an ad hoc 
Commission of five persons to be appointed by the 
Secretary-General to conduct a thorough study of the 
concept of self-determination, under specific terms of 
reference. 

The Commission suggested (1) establishing a com- 
mission to conduct a full survey of the status of the 
right of peoples and nations to permanent sovereignty 
over their natural wealth and resources, having due 
regard to the rights and duties of states under interna- 
tional law and to the importance of encouraging inter- 
national cooperation in the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries; and (2) establishing a com- 
mission which would examine any situation resulting 
from alleged denial or inadequate realization of the 
right of self-determination, provide good offices for 
peaceful rectification of such situations, and report to 
the Assembly with recommendations if within six 
months no adjustment of the situation was effected. 


Recommenda- 





Regulation, Limitation and Balanced Reduction of all Armed 


Forces and all Armaments; Conclusion of an International 


Convention (Treaty) on the Reduction of Armaments 


and the Prohibition of Atomic, Hydrogen and other 


Weapons of Mass Destruction 


Resolution Adopted by the General Assembly on December 16, 1955 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 808 (1X) of 
November 4, 1954, which established 
the conclusion that a further effort 
should be made to reach agreement on 
comprehensive and co-ordinated pro- 
posals to be embodied in a draft inter- 
national disarmament convention pro- 
viding for: 

(a) The regulation, limitation and 
major reduction of all armed forces 
and all conventional armaments, 

(b) The total prohibition of the use 
and manufacture of nuclear weapons 


and weapons of mass destruction of 
every type, together with the conver 
sion of existing stocks of nuclear wea 
pons for peaceful purposes, 

(c) The establishment of effective 
international control, through a con- 
trol organ with rights, powers and 
functions adequate to guarantee the 
effective observance of the agreed re 
ductions of all armaments and armed 
forces and the prohibition of nuclear 
and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and to ensure the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes only, 


Ihe whole program to be such that 
no State would have cause to fear its 
security was endangered, 

Expressing the hope that eficris to 
relax international tensions, to pro- 
mote mutual confidence and to devel- 
Op co-operation among States, such as 
the Geneva Conference of the Heads 
of Government of the four Powers, 
the Bandung Conference of Asian and 
African countries and the United Na- 
tions tenth anniversary commemora- 
tive meeting at San Francisco, will 





prove effective in 


peace, 

Desirous of contributing to the low- 
ering of international tensions, the 
strengthening of confidence between 
States, the removal of the threat of 
war and the reduction of the burden 
of armaments, 

Convinced therefore of the need to 
continue to seek agreement on a com- 
prehensive program for disarmament 
which will promote international peace 
and security with the least diversion 
for armaments of the world’s human 
and economic resources, 

Welcoming the progress which has 
been made towards agreement on ob- 
jectives during the meetings in 1955 
of the Sub-Committee of the Disarma- 
ment Commission, 

Noting that agreement has not yet 
been reached on the rights, powers and 
functions of a control system, which is 
disarmament 
agreement, nor on other essential mat 


promoting world 


the keystone of any 


ters set out in General Assembly reso- 
lution 808 (1X), 

Noting also that special technical 
difficulties have arisen in regard to the 
detection and control of nuclear wea- 
pons material, 

Recognizing further that inspection 
and control of disarmament can best 
be achieved in an atmosphere which is 
free of fear and suspicion, 

1. Urges that the States concerned 
and particularly those on the Sub 
Committee of the Disarmament Com 
mission 

(a) Should continue their endeav 
ors to reach agreement on a compre 
hensive disarmament plan in accord 
ance with the goals set out in General 
Assembly resolution 808 (1X); 

(+) Should, as initial steps, give 
priority to early agreement on and im 
plementation of 

(i) Such confidence-building mea- 
sures as the plan of Mr. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of Amer 
ica, for exchanging military blueprints 
and mutual aerial inspection, and the 
plan of Mr. Bulganin, Prime Minister 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics, for establishing control posts 
at strategic centres; 

(ii) All such measures of adequate 
ly safeguarded disarmament as are 
now feasible; 

2. Sugeests that account should also 
be taken of the proposals of the Prime 
Minister of France for exchanging and 
publishing information regarding mili- 
tary expenditures and budgets, of the 
Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland for seeking practical experi- 
ence in the problems of inspection and 
control, and of the Government of In- 
dia regarding the suspension of experi- 
mental explosions of nuclear weapons 
and an “armaments truce”; 
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3. Calls upon the States concerned, 
and especially those on the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, to study the proposal of the 
Prime Minister of France for the allo- 
cation of funds resulting from disarm- 
ament for improving the standards of 
living throughout the world and, in 
particular, in the less-developed coun- 
tries; 

4. Recommends further that sci- 
entific search should be continued by 
each State, with appropriate consulta- 
tion between Governments, for meth- 
ods that would make possible thor- 
oughly effective inspection and control 
of nuclear weapons material, having 
as its aim to facilitate the solution of 


the problem of comprehensive disarm- 
ament, 

5. Suggests that the Disarmament 
Commission reconvene its Sub-Com- 
mittee and that both pursue their ef- 
forts to attain the above objectives; 

6. Decides to transmit to the Dis- 
armament Commission, for its infor- 
mation, the records of the meetings of 
the First Committee at which the dis- 
armament problem was discussed dur- 
ing the tenth session of the General 
Assembly, and requests the Disarma- 
ment Commission and the Sub-Com- 
mittee to give careful and early con- 
sideration to the views expressed in 
those documents. 
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The UNESCO COURIER 


An illustrated monthly magazine for all who are in- 
terested in the people and problems of other lands. 
In addition to individual articles and regular monthly 
features, a ~ection of each issue is devoted to a Special 
Report, a treaiment of an important world subject writ- 
ten by world authorities. Thus, each month, the UNESCO 
COURIER serves as a window open on the world of the 
arts, the sciences and education, through which readers 
can look out on to wide global horizons. It brings the 
story of the activities of men and women of different 
countries who are working together to raise standards 
of living, reduce prejudice, combat ignorance and dis- 
ease, and promote a better understanding of other 
peoples’ ways. Its articles examine the large and small 
problems which beset our world and show how Unesco 
and its member nations have set out to find reasonable, 
everyday solutions to them. 


The UNESCO COURIER has been found unique and 
exciting by more than 50,000 readers throughout the 
world, Published in English, French and Spanish— 


U.S.A. and territories (English only) 
—$2.50 per year, single copy $.25 


All other countries (all languages) 


Send your subscriptions with remittance to the Unesco 
Publications Center, U.S.A., 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y.—or the Unesco Sales Agent in your country. 


8/- 400 Fr. fr. 
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Kleber, Paris 16e. 











INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


UNITED NATIONS 


7-MARCH 23 
He adquarte rs 


FEBRUARY 
COouUNCHI 


TRUSTEESHIP 


Seventeenth session. The Council 
is scheduled to consider: the an- 
nual reports of the Administering 
Authorities on Tanganyika, Ru 
anda-Urundi, the Cameroons un 
der British administration, Togo- 
land and the Cameroons under 
French administration; Visiting 
Mission's report on the Camer 
oons under British administration, 
and Togoland and the Cameroons 
under French administration; ad 
ministrative unions affecting the 
Trust Territories of Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi, and Togoland 
and the Cameroons under British 
administration; petitions received; 
attainment by the Trust Territories 
of the objective of self-govern- 
ment or independence; the Togo- 
land unification problem and the 
future of the Trust Territory of 
Togoland under British adminis- 
tration 


INTERNATIONAL 
Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 20-MARCH 16 
WHEAT CONFERENC! 


Second session 


FEBRUARY 21-MARCH TRUSTEESHIP COUN- 
CIL: STANDING COMMITTEE ON AD- 
MINISTRATIVE UNIONS. Headquarters. 

The committee will review the 
operations of the administrative 
unions in Ruanda-Urundi under 
Belgian administration and Tang- 
anyika and the Cameroons under 
British administration 


FEBRUARY 27-29 ECONOMIC AND SOcIAI 
COUNCIL: STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Headquarters 

To meet in closed session to con 
sider applications and re applica 
tions of NGo'’s for consultative 
status with the Economic and So 
cial Council 


FEBRUARY 27-29 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
BoaRD: WoORKING PARTY ON FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT. Geneva 


MARCH 5-30 COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RiGHts. Headquarters 


NaTIONS CHI 
EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


MARCH 12-23. UNITED 
DREN'S FUND (UNICEF) 
BOARD AND PROGRAM 
Headquarters 


MARCH 12-28 COMMISSION ON THE STA 
TUS OF WoMEN. Geneva 


Tenth session 


MARCH 13-14 CONFERENCE OF WOoRLI 
ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN THE 
HANDICAPPED, Headquarters 


MARCH 15-24 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
BoarD. Headquarters 


Thirty-fifth session 


MARCH 19-29 COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBI 
TIONS. Headquarters 


MARCH 26-30 TECHNICAI ASSISTANCI 
COMMITTEE: WoRKING GROUP ON 
EVALUATION. Headquarters. 


MARCH (1 week) ADvisorY COMMITTE! 
ON INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THE PeaceruL Uses or ATOMK 
ENERGY. Headquarters, 


MARCH (3 weeks) SCIENTIFIC CoMMIT- 
TEE ON EPFPECTS OF ATOMIC RADIA 
TION. Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


FEBRUARY 6-11 COMMITTER ON AORICUI 
TURAL PROBLEMS: AD Hoc WorKING 
PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION OF CON 
DITIONS OF SALE POR CEREALS. Ge 
neva 


FEBRUARY 13-17 TIMBER COMMITTEE: AD 
Hoc WorKING PARTY ON STANDARD 
IZATION OF CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR 
Timper, Geneva. 

Joint meeting with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization 


FEBRUARY 13-17 CONFERENCE OF FURO 
PEAN STATISTICIANS: Expert GROUP 
OF CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONS BY 
STATUS. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 20-24 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTEE: AD Hoc WorKING Parry 
Geneva, 

Ad Hoc Working Party for the 
drafting of the optional protocol 
concerning the consignment note 
representing a title to the goods 
to be annexed to the Convention 
on the Contract for the Interna 
tional Carriage of Goods by 
Road. 


FEBRUARY 20-24 COMMITTER ON THE Di 
VELOPMENT Of TRADE WorKING 
PARTY ON PAYMENT. Geneva 


FEBRUARY 24-MARCH 3 INLAND TRANSPORT 
COMMITTEE WorRKING PARTY ON 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF VEHICLES. Ge 


neva 


MARCH 12-16 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS: WORKING GROUP ON 
STaATisTics OF CAPITAL FORMATION 
Geneva 


MARCH 12-17 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTEE Group or Customs Ex 
PERTS. Geneva 


MARCH 20-22 Timper COMMITTER. Ge 


neva 


MARCH 26-29 INLAND TRANSPORT Com 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON FISCAI 
PropLemMs (Road Transport), Ge 
neva 


MARCH 27 COAL COMMITTEE Coal 


TRADE SUBCOMMITTEE. Geneva 


Geneva 


MARCH 27-29 Coal COMMITTEE! 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


FEBRUARY 2-14 ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
ror ASIA AND THE Far East. Banga 
lore, India 


Twelfth session, Provisional agen 
da includes: economic situation 
in Asia; report of the Working 
Party on Economic Development 
and Planning; activities of the 
Secretariat in the field of sta- 
tistics; report of the Workshop 
on Problems of Budget Reclassi 
fication in the BCAFE region; re 
port of the Seminar on Popula- 
tion in Asia and the Far East; 
Report of the Committee on In 
dustry and Trade; inter-regional 
trade consultations; report of the 
Inland Transport Committee; ac 
tivities of the Secretariat in the 
field of flood control and water 
resources development; activities 
of the Secretariat in the field of 
agriculture; report of FAO 


MARCH 5-13 COMMITTER ON INDUSTRY 
AND TRADE: SUBCOMMITTEE ON PLE 
rric Power. India 


Fifth session 


MARCH 15-21 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTEE! RAILWAY SUBCOMMITTEI 
New Delhi 


Fourth session 


MARCH 26-APRIL 4 FourRTH RPGIONAI 
CONFERENCE OF STATISTICIANS ON 
1960 PopuLATION Census. Bangkok 


Sponsored jointly by ecare and 
the United Nations Statistical Of 
fice 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Lo 


EARLY FEBRUARY (1! week) GRouP of 
EXPERTS ON SociaL ASPECTS Of 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Geneva 


FEBRUARY 24-MARCH 10 GOVERNING Bopy 
Geneva 
13st Session 


EXPERTS 
CONVEN 


MARCH 15-28 COMMITTEE OF 
ON THER APPLICATION Of 
TIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS, Ge 
neva 


FAO 


Asia-Pacipic Forestry 
TeAK SUBCOM MISSION 


FEBRUARY 9-18 
(COMMISSION 
Bangkok 

First session. Provisional agenda 
includes: review of national prog 
ress reports on Teak forestry with 
special reference to ecology, seed 
problems, silviculture (natural 
and artificial regeneration within 
and outside the natural habitat), 
protection, management and utili 
zation; exchange of information 
on the production of Teak and 
on trade: Teak grading rules 
study tour 


STUDY 
Forest 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1 FAO/PCT 
Group ON GLOSSARY ON 
Work ScIiEeNct 


Geneva 
FEBRUARY MerrtTine On Exports or Live 


sTOCK AND Livestock Propucts 
Paris 
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MARCH 5-10 Near East MERTING ON 
ANIMAL HeaLtTH. Damascus 


Provisional agenda includes: mat- 
ters arising from the previous 
meeting in Cyprus; training of 
veterinarians in Near East Re 
gion; review of present and pos 
sible future technical assistance 
projects in the field of animal 
health in the countries of the 
Near Fast 


MARCH Foot-ano-Moutu Disease Com 
MISSION. Rome 


MARCH FAO Working Party ror Dr 
VELOPMENT OF GRAZING AND Fooper 
Resources or Near East. Cairo 


MARCH COMMITTEE ON 
QUIREMENTS. Rome 


CaLonie Rt 


IcAO 


PEGRUARY 14 PANEL ON VERTICAL SEPA 
RATION. Montreal 


itu 


FEBRUARY 1 MEFTING OF CHAIRMEN AND 
VICE-CHAIRMEN OF CCIT AND CCH 
Srupy Grours. Geneva 


FEBRUARY INTERNATIONAL 
CONSULTATIVI 
Geneva 


TELEGRAPH 
COMMITTER (CCITT) 


SUGGESTED READING 


Meetings of Study Group II 
(technical aspects of the estab- 
lishment, operation and mainte- 
nance of telegraph channels), and 
Study Group II] (technical as- 
pects of telegraph apparatus) 


MARCH 5 and 12 CONSULTATIVE COMMIT 
TEE ON INTERNATIONAL RADIOCOM- 
MUNICATIONS: STrupy Group. Head 
quarters 


wMo 
FEBRUARY 16-25 INTERNATIONAL HUuRRI 


CANE Seminar. Ciudad Trujillo, Do 
minican Republic 


MARCH REGIONAL ASSOCIATION VI (EuR 
ort). Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. 


Second session. 


OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


FEBRUARY 14-17 
COMMITTEE 
TION (ICEM) 
ree. Geneva, 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAI 
FOR EUROPEAN MIGRA 
EXECUTIVE COMMIT 


FEBRUARY 20-24 INTER-~GOVERNMENTAI 
COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRA 
TION: COUNCIL, Geneva 


Fourth session 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGAN: 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


FEBRUARY 1-9 WoRLD ASSEMBLY OF 
Youtu: STrupy MEETING FoR LATIN 
AMERICA IN THE CARIBBEAN REGION. 
Trinidad. 


FEBRUARY 10-14 WorLD FEDERATION FOR 
MENTAL HEALTH: Executive Boarp. 
London. 


FEBRUARY 16 INTERNATIONAL CARGO HAN- 
DLING COORDINATION ASSOCIATION: 
COMMITTEE or Experts. London. 

Meeting of experts to analyze 
study reports in Cargo Handling 
problems received from iICHCA 
National Committees 


FEBRUARY 20-22 INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 
rive ALLIANce. Miramar d'Esterel, 
France 


For a fuller list of international meet- 
ines (organized by both inter-government- 
al and international non-governmental 
organizations) see INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
cIATIONS — THE REVIEW OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MEBRTINGS, 
published by the Union of International 
Associations, Palais d’'Egmont, Brussels 
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PLEBISCITE SOON FOR RESOLVING 
FUTURE OF WEST AFRICAN TRUST TERRITORY 


TOGOLAND UNDER UNITED KINGDOM 
ADMINISTRATION 
YEAR 1954 
Stationery 
10/6 


REPORT POR THI 
203 pp. Her Majesty's 
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The Foucault Pendulum recently presented to the United 
Nations by the Government of the Netherlands swings per- 
petually in the lobby of the General Assembly Building. 
As artistic as it is scientific, the gold-plated sphere gives 
visual evidence of the earth's rotation, according to a prin- 
ciple first demonstrated by Bernard Leon Foucault in the 
Pantheon in Paris in 1851. The pendulum ball, weighing 200 
pounds and suspended seventy-five feet by a stainless steel 
wire, passes over an electromagnet which causes it to swing 
continuously in a plane that gives the illusion of shifting as 
the earth, in fact, rotates under it. 





